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HOW ONE MAN HAS 


Solved the Labor Problem 


FOR 40 CORPORATIONS 


One man has done away with strikes in 40 corporations—has 
completely done away with all “Labor Troubles” in those corporations. 


By the operation of a single 
yr he has done away entirely 
wit 


the ill-will and antagonism of labor. 
He has gotten from 30% to 300% MORE WORK 
fromthe workers. Hehasincreased production,low- 
ered costs, cut out gigantic wastes, paid BIGGER 
WAGES to Labor and BIGGER PROFITS to 
Capital. He has done the impossible. He has 
not only revolutionized labor conditions but he has 
also given Capital a new chance. 


His name is John Leitch. And he 


has done all this merely by putting in 

operation in these 40 corporations a unique plan 
which he originated some ten years ago—a 
lan which he has named “JNDUSTRIAL 
EMOCRACY.” 


In not one of all these 40 industrial 
plants has there been astrike since Leitch’s 
plan was introduced and carried out. In not a 
single plant has there been labor dictation, labor 


antagonism or dissatisfaction. And every one of 


these plants has JVCREASED PRODUCTION, 
LOWERED COSTS, PAID BIGGER WAGES 
AND MADE BIGGER PROFITS. 


John Leitch’s plan is somewhat 
startling—some might even call it revolu- 
tionary—but the all important thing about it is 
that it WORKS. It gets RESULTS — results 
that are oftentimes astounding. His unique plan 
ought to be in operation in every industrial plant, 
in every mine and mill and factory in America. 
The most important thing before every Employer 
today—the most important thing to all America 
—is the settling of the Labor Problem and the 
settling of it RIGHT. 


JOHN LEITCH 


And John Leitch’s plan is now avail- 


able to every Employer. His whole scheme 
of INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—exactly as 
operated in 40 industrial corporations—is now 
open to.every Employer who wants to investigate 
its workings. 


In a simple, easily read book of less 
than 300 pages, he has given not only the 
full details of his plan, but also the ACTUAL 
RESULTS IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED for Capi- 
tal and for Labor in the 40 industrial concerns where 
it has been carried out. And this book is now 
ready under the title of 


MAN TO MAN 


The Story of Industrial Democracy 


In this book John Leitch doesn’t give you fanciful theories 


or the dreams of an impractical idealist. 


He simply gives you the 


PROVED METHOD which 40 corporations have successfully put into practice. 


He gives you specific instances of 
remarkable accomplishment in_ plants 


that are known throughout America—and 


with the full approval and endorsement of their owners, 
gives you the NAMES OF THE CORPORATIONS and 
the cities in which they are located. 


Hegives you the plain recordof what 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY has ac- 


complished with hardfisted workers and hard- 
headed employers, in factories and foundries, with both 
male and female labor, with skilled and unskilled workers, 
with the illiterate and the intelligent, with those who 
couldn’t speak English and those who could. 


Hetells what has been accomplished 
in plants making almost every kind of 
product—in plants making steel, pianos, auto- 
mobile parts, paints, women’s wear, men’s cloth- 


ing, boys’ waists, paper bags, furniture, tobacco 
pipes, textiles of various sorts, and in machine shops. 


We believe it to be the most re- 
markable book, bearing on the relations 
of Labor and Capital, that has ever been pub- 
lished, in this or any other country. We believe 


it will change the whole relation between Employer 
and Employed. 


» the fift 


Some Things That John Leitch 
Tells in “MAN TO MAN” 


He tells you how in the small power plant 


ofa a eoigperpapio concern in India’.athe workers 
themselves, as a result of his method, reduced the annual 
cost of coal, water, oil and labor from $12,350 to $7,693—a clear saving 
of $4,657—and gives you the name of the plant and shows you how they did it. 


He tells you of a group of piece workers 


getting a piece work rate of 42 cents, who them- 
selves devised new and ingenious jigs, cut out lost motion— 
and THEN THESE WORKERS SUGGES ED THAT THEIR PIECE 
WORK RATE BE CUT FROM 42 CENTS TO 11 CENTS. And they 
made more money at the low rate than they did before. 


He gives you the name of a small factory 


that formerly employed 268 men, working at top 


speed, that is now turning out MORE GOODS and BET- 
£ RGOODS than ever before in the company’s history—and DOING 

4 int bon ONLY 168 MEN. Both workers and factory are making 
ig profits. 


He tellswhat happened in a foundry where 


production was constantly falling lower in spite 


of wage increases piled one on top of another, and how, in 
month of the working of the new plan, production was increased 
52 per cent over the best previous month in that foundry’s history. 


He shows how under his plan the slackers 


and wasters and professional agitators who block 


production and cripple profits are automatically thrown 
out without any worry on the part of the management. He points 
out that workers now all over America have acquired new tastes, new 
ambitions, new desires that MUST BE SATISFIED. 


He shows why the present antagonism be- 
tween Capital and Labor MUST BE REMOVED. 


He emphasizes the fact that human hearts are just the 
same behind a worker’s shirt or behind a boiled white front; that the 
day laborer has human joys and sorrows, ambitions and aspirations, 
just the same as the millionaire. 


A Small Edition—for Employers Only 


We have printed only a small edition. It is not for general distribu- 
tion. We have printed only a sufficient quantity to fill the needs of 
those executives and employers who are vitally interested in SETTLING 
THE LABOR PROBLEM once and for all and settling it RIGHT. We 
will fill all orders in the order in which they are received, while this 
edition lasts. 


John Leitch’s book is not a popular novel. It is not a book to be 
skimmed through in an hour. On the contrary, one of the best in- 
formed men in American industry says: **This ok is one of the 
greatest contributions to American business that has ever been 
penned. It offers the only practical solution to intolerable labor 
conditions. Its methods and principles are the methods and 
principles that MUST BE P INTO PRACTICE if we are to 
escape the scourge of anarchy and riot and = BOL- 
SHEVISM—that must be put into | yoenees if Capital is to have 
a fair chance, and if the people of America are to be happy, 
contented and prosperous.”’ 


You Need Send No Money 


unless you prefer to, for your own convenience. We don’t want any- 
one to pay for a copy of ““MAN TO MAN” unless he appreciates its 
value. if he does not, we would much rather he would send it 
back for the use of someone else. Therefore you need send no 
money—merely mail the coupon and we will send the book, all charges 

aid. If you find it worth many times its price, send us your check 
Por $2.00—if not, SEND BACK THE BOOK. 


We Reserve the Right to Refuse all Orders 
after this First Small Edition is Exhausted. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of Forbes Magazine 

Dept-MM-3—299 Broadway—New York 

TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 

Please send me, postage paid, a copy of “MAN TO MAN,” by 


John Leitch. I will either return the book to you or send you 
$2.00, within five days after I receive the book. 


Name. 





Street Address. 





City. 
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HE New Year will see the beginning 

of “the long Peace.” In the revamp- 

ing of industry and finance from a 
war to a peace basis, profit-making oppor: 
tunities, such as have not been seen in the 
5 security markets since the beginning of the 
great conflict, will be open to the alert in- 
vestor. Likewise, the readjustment may 
bring serious losses to many of those who 
do not exercise forward-looking vigilance. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of invest- 


t ment safety. 
i In the wake of the Government’s coun- 
18 : try-wide bond selling campaigns there 


will spring up hosts of crooks and swin- 


A Message to Sleeping Investors 


prospects. No securities, aside from Lib- 
erty Bonds, can be left sleeping. Espe- 
cially at this time, when influences govern- 
ing security values are so uncertain, do 
old investments need to be dusted off and a 
re-examination made of their suitability 
for further holding. 

With the manifold facilities and wide 
practical experience of our staff we are 
able to make a thoroughgoing and accu- 
rate analysis of security values, taking up 
the condition of the corporation, its pros- 
pects, its management, and the proba- 
bilities of the future. This we set before 
you clearly and in detail, adding to it a 
definite recommendation, based on the 
exhibited facts, as to holding or selling 
the securitics. 

Or, if you ate considering a new in- 
\estment and have in mind some specific 
securilics, we can render you a similar 
service, above all, keeping your dollars 
safe from the grasp of the “get-rich-quick” 
gentry. 

Our research goes beyond the surface 
indications of book values, business state- 
ments and speculative currents of the 
market. It digs down into the real funda- 
mentals, and, backed by our keen knowl- 
edge of the relative importance of these 
data, gives you what you most need to 
know as to safety, income and price in 
order to make intelligent purchases. And 
here again we supplement the facts with 
a broad-visioned opinion. 


We do not claim infallibility of judg- 
ment, but we do know the good from the 
bad, and our advice is based on facts which 
to the best of our knowledge and belief 
express the true situation. 

And finally, if you are one of the large 
number who at this time are considering 
an investment for the first time—who have 
accumulated a surplus and wish to make 
it work most efficiently—we have a com- 


prehensive and satisfactory service for 
you. 

From our constant study of individual 
investments, not alone of the securities 
themselves, but of their adaptability to 
the individual’s needs, we have gathered 
a wealth of information upon which we 
can draw in making up and recommending 
a sound list of securities yielding a satis- 
factory income and suited to your purse, 
interests and desires. 


It is essential that we give only the 
best and most mature advice possible and 
that no recommendations be made without 
the most thorough investigation. Off- 
hand, superficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and act 
upon it. The only way we can do justice 
to ourselves and to our clients is to make 
a charge for this service. Advice that is 
worth having is worth paying for—“some- 
thing for nothing” doesn’t usually work 
out satisfactorily. 


Here is a schedule of the charges for 
Forbes Investors’ Service: 


Summary and opinion on one stock. .$2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks 5.00 
Statement showing how to invest any 
sum, with selection and description 
of stocks or bonds considered most 
NS i Beas doh ab ais pie seis 10.00 
Complete analysis and report on in- 
vestment and speculative position 
OF ONY DOCRTII sais 0oc0 cecsscecse 
(Estimate furnished upon request) 


We offer an equal service to all clients, 
whether their investments be large or 
small, whether old friends or newcomers. 


Investors’ Service 
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: diers who will seek to exploit the uniniti- 
z= ated, the newcomers to the ranks.of the 
: nation’s investment army. Shrewd schem- 
ers, glib talkers, stirring writers will seek 
y by their convincing arguments to separate 
p i investors from their newly-gained savings. 
‘ Will they get yours? 
. It is old advice, but how many have 
e heeded it!—“Investigate before you in- 
e vest.” 
‘4 Don’t risk on a moment’s impulse what 
it has cost you years of hard work and 
hs Y frugality to laboriously accumulate. 
mn In the whirl of events today the in- 
~ vestor, and especially the small investor, 
j feels the need of guidance by those who 
= can take a broad view of present and past 
. ' events, who can see the influence of world 
he developments upon securities, and who 
7 can look into the future with a high de- 
y gree of foresight and judgment. And this 
, is what Forbes Investors’ Service offers. 
~ Let us tell you more specifically just 
- what this Service can do for you: 
ne If you have investments of long stand- 
n | ing, you realize that you need to get them 
ad out and look them over periodically—to 
L- analyze their present worth and future 
ys 
it Investors’ Service, 
ca Forbes Magazine, 


Gentlemen: 
Inclosed is remittance of $ 


Forbes 4-19-19 
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t 299 Broadway, New York. 


State whether you have already purchased these securities. 
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IVE minutes ago I asked our office 

F manager what quality was more to be 

desired than any other in an employee. 

The one-word immediate reply came, “Care- 
fulness.” 

Carelessness loses more jobs, spoils more 
careers, causes more failures than incom- 
petence. 

One moment’s carelessness may undo a life- 
time of painstaking effort. - 

Carelessness has strewn the bed of the ocean 
with wrecks and corpses. 

Carelessness starts half the fires which in- 
flict a daily loss of almost a million dollars in 
America alone. 

Commercial failures spring from careless- 
ness oftener than from any other one cause. 

Nothing really great is achieved without 
carefulness. 

In no walk of life is the acknowledged leader 
given to slap-dash methods. On the contrary, 
he is noted for the amount of care he bestows 
upon his work. 

Edison, while absolutely indifferent about 
his personal appearance, is the quintessence 
of carefulness when conducting his incessant 
experiments. 

The. famous engineering firm of Stone & 
Webster, which turn out so many successful 
men, are noted for their exactitude. Careless- 
ness is a cardinal sin in every department of 
the organization. 

We may crack jokes over Ford’s “tin lizzie,” 
but what an infinitv of carefulness was spent 
in bringing it into being. Today it is the best 
known, the most universally used, the biggest 
money-making automobile manufactured. 

General Goethals could not have built the 
Panama Canal had he not been a crank on 
carefulness, an implacable foe to carelessness. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the best-run 
road in the world. On it, among all ranks, the 
one unforgivable sin is carelessness. 

Marshal Foch first gained his fame as a mili- 
tary mathematician. He worked things out 
to the nth fraction. And it was his faultlessly 
conceived strategy which won the war. : 

Lord. Kitchener, never hesitated to remove 
an officer found guilty of carelessness. He 
well knew that one careless step at a crucial 
moment might lose a battle. 

A reputation for carefulness is worth more 
than a reputation for brilliancy, for brilliancy 
without carefulness is liable to produce sudden 
disaster. 


Question employers and you will find that 


their chief complaint about the youths they 
receive from school today is that they do not 
realize the vital importance of being punc- 
tiliously careful in the performance of every 
task assigned them. 

Every man in charge of large bodies of 
workers will tell you that most of the trouble 
that arises, that most of the losses incurred, 
that most of the materials or goods damaged, 
that most of the shipments misdirected all 
spring from sheer carelessness. 

The slipshod worker is the bane of every 


etsablishment, whether bank or factory or store. 


There is no job on earth that a careless per- 
son can fill satisfactorily, be it sweeping a floor 
or formulating the policies of a billion-dollar 
corporation. 

The office-boy who habitually makes mis- 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 

Personal Efficiency,” the volume 

containing thirty articles like this, 
with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
_like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 




















takes is little likely to be placed in charge of 
the office even if he stays with his concern for 
half-a-century. 

The engine-driver who runs past signals will 
never sit in the chief engineer’s chair. 

Edward R. Stettinius, when commissioned 
by J. P. Morgan & Company, on behalf of the 
Allies, to turn America into a munition-produc- 
ing country, began by surveving the manu- 
facturing facilities of the whole land to ascer- 
tain which concerns had men whose product 
was noted for its excellence. He didn’t care 
whether the product was sewing machines or 
locomotives. He knew that men who could 
make anything with conspicuous exactitude 
and success could quickly adant themselves 
and their plants to make shells and other 
munitions correctly. 


Now, what causes carelessness? 

And what stimulates carefulness? 

Carelessness most often springs from a com- 
bination of thoughtlessness, indifference, pur- 
poselessness, laziness and a species of conceit. 

The person who feels bigge? than his job is 
nearly always guilty of carelessness, since he 
feels that what he is doing is not worthy of 
his utmost, most painstaking effort. 

No worker who fails to put his heart into 
his job can produce the best results. 

The young man who is chiefly interested in 
how much fun he is to get out of his evenings 
is unlikely to put very much care into his 
duties. 

The discontented worker is rarely an ac- 
curate worker. 

Debts foster poor work, as the debtor’s mind 
is haunted with thoughts which steal his at- 
tention from his task. 

Neglect of one’s health is also productive of 
mistakes. 

Late hours do not foster precision, alert- 
ness, watchfulness, exactitude. 

Indeed, loose, careless personal habits of any 
kind breed loose, careless workmanship. 

Carelessness comes natural to those who do 
not regard efficiency, ability, accuracy as mat- 
ters of life and death to them in the shaping 
of their careers. 

Carefulness is generated by interest in one’s 
job, by determination to make good, by am- 
bition to master the work in hand and to earn 
promotion. 

The mind not distracted by extraneous mat- 
ters can efficiently direct the hand engaged 
upon its daily labors. 

The man who lives his job, who eats, talks 
and dreams it, cannot well be otherwise than 
careful and accurate every moment that he 
is at it. 

Punctuality is an aid to carefulness. 

So, of course, is study of subjects pertaining 
to one’s duties. 

Reading of the biographies of great men 
also helps. 

A due sense of self-respect tends to elim- 
inate carelessness. 

Willingness to take extra pains, readiness 
to go to the trouble of checking up all ascer- 
tainable facts and fieures, reasonable disre- 
gard of the clock, all go to.make accuracy 
easv and mistakes few. 

Carefulness is not a heaven-bestowed gift— 
few things are. 

A price has to be paid for its possession, 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” i: 


FACT AND 


Vol. IV, No. 3 


You and I want all out of life that we can get. Every 
business man does. So does every capitalist. So does 
every professional man. Why shouldn’t labor? The 
worldwide stirring among the working classes has its 
encouraging side: It reveals that work- 
ers everywhere are becoming ambitious, 


pe that they are bent upon improving their 
AND I conditions, that they are no longer will- 


ing to remain merely “dumb, driven 

cattle.” They are determined to rise 
in the social scale. They want more comforts, broader 
opportunity, greater happiness for themselves and their 
families. They are bent upon casting off every trace, 
every influence, every suggestion of serfdom. 

All this is perfectly right and proper. 

There is urgent need, however, for every sensible 
workman to think rationally and to discourage his hot- 
headed leaders, who fatten on agitation, from demand- 
ing and insisting upon more than can be granted with- 
out wrecking our whole business and economic ma- 
chinery. There must be production before there can 
be division. There must be profits if there is to be pros- 
perity. There must be saving and investment of cap- 
ital in order to have growth and expansion. It is in 
the interest of labor as much as in the interest of em- 
ployers that arrangements be reached which will permit 
of a living wage for business as well as for workers. 
Without the one we cannot long continue to have the 
other. After all, industry of one species or another is 
the goose which lays the golden eggs for-us all. We 
must not kill the goose. Unquestionably too large a 
share of the eggs have gone in the past to the so-called 
upper classes, and labor is entitled to demand revision 
of the division. ~ 

My own conviction is that if the status of workers 
as a whole can be materially raised, yet permitting in- 
dustry to thrive, mankind’s future will be infinitely bet- 
ter and happier. The multiplying of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the constant scientific discoveries, the: revolu- 
tionary improvements in transportation methods, all 
should ease the burden of life for mankind as a whole. 
Electricity is becoming the principal “hewer of wood 
and drawer of water,” thus releasing human hands and 


COMMENT 
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human backs. If labor, and particularly labor leaders, 
can be made to see the wisdom of continuing to do a 
reasonable amount of work in exchange for the high 


-wages demanded, then this old world should enter a 


more pleasant period than it has ever enjoyed in the 
past. The Kingdom of Heaven may not yet have come 
upon earth, yet all the present turmoil should bring us 
measurably nearer the brotherhood of man. 


* * x 


The man who has done his level best, and who ts conscious that 
he has done his best, is a success, even though the world may write 
him down a failure. 

* * * 
Strive to be first if you want to last. 
¥ * * 
They dodged the bullets. Now let’s find them billets. 


* * * 


Lunches are rapidly taking the place of elaborate even- 
ing banquets. Formerly the invariable custom was to 
hold such functions from seven o’clock in the evening 
to almost midnight. This meant that many of those 
who attended did not reach their homes 
until one o’clock in the morning. Next 


LUNCHES ‘ . 
NOW TAKING day they were not, as a rule, in the prime 
THE PLACE of condition mentally or physically. 
OF DINNERS 


Their work consequently suffered. Now, 
when a distinguished foreign delegation 
has to be entertained, or when captains of industry hold 
either a business or a festive function, the hour set fre- 
quently is noon or one o’clock. The meal is not of the 
overpoweringly heavy variety usually served at night; 
less time, as well as food, is consumed; the speeches are 
brief and businesslike; and the diners are able to re- 
turn to their duties without having incurred any serious 
inroad upon their working hours or their vitality. The 
innovation is welcomed by all—with the possible excep- 
tion of voluble after-dinner orators who find their vo- 
cation on the wane. When prohibition comes, the long- 
drawn-out evening banquet is likely to become still 
rarer. Many of the women folk have lately rebelled 
against the constant absence of their husbands at big 
dinners, a fact which may have had not a little to do 
with bringing about the new order. 
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Every second American you meet is anxious to visit 
the battlefields of Europe. Belgium has frankly ad- 
mitted that she will be glad to welcome tourists, and 
-France will doubtless adopt the same attitude at the 
very first feasible moment. They need 
our money. Having been cooped up 
within our shores for four years, there 
are many thousands of Americans “dy- 
ing,” as they say, to cross the Atlantic, 
where so much that is interesting, so 
much that is historic, so much that is tragic is to be 
viewed. Moreover, there are parents who have lost 
sons, and families who have lost brothers, who are eager 
to visit the shrines of their loved ones. While the vic- 
tualing of hungry European nations must be the first 
care, yet it is entirely proper that every possible facility 
be granted for passenger traffic. Of late there has been 
a somewhat critical attitude towards France, and it may 
be that the beholding of what France has suffered will 
do something to bring about more friendly feeling. 
* * « 


THERE WILL 
BE A RUSH 
TO FRANCE 


Germany has lost colonies, but she is maneuvering to annex an 
empire, Russia. Will the Allies let her succeed? 


* * * 


If you keep on shooting as straight as you know how, you may 
score a bull’s-eye. If you stop shooting, you assuredly will not. 


x. * * 
It is the last hammer blow that drives the nail in to the 


head. It is the last stroke that brings the swimmer to 


the shore. Are you and I going to be quitters, when 
asked to purchase the final Victory Loan? We have 

' lost our white-heat enthusiasm, no 
doubt. We are loaded up with previ- 
ous war bonds which show us a seri- 
ous paper loss. We have had to meet 
excess profits taxes, income taxes and 
other heavy obligations. Our business 
may be undergoing readjustment. The future may look 
full of uncertainty. Our own boy may have come home 
safely. We feel that victory has been won. 

But are we to refuse to settle the debts we have in- 
curred? You and I are just as much a part of the 
Government as is Secretary Glass himself. His obliga- 
tion to make the Victory Loan a success is no greater 
than yours or mine. The debts contracted are in our 
name. Are we to prove quitters? Are we to confess 
that bankruptcy has overtaken our patriotism? That 
the bills must be paid we can accept as certain. If 
we do not lend the Government the money, then the 
Government must raise the balance by taxation. The 
United States cannot let its credit be shattered. The 
nation cannot be allowed to go broke. Don’t simply 
tell yourself, “Oh, let the other people do it this time; 
I have done more than my share already.” That atti- 
tude is cowardly. If widely adopted it would spell fail- 
ure. 

No; we must put our shoulders to the wheel and give 


DON’T 
BE A 
QUITTER 








one final mighty push. It isn’t enough to cheer our re- 
turning heroes and wave flags. We must dig down into 
our pockets; we must tighten our belts; we must re- 
solve to practice economy—we must do all this and 
more in order not to proclaim ourselves merely lip 
patriots. We must prove ourselves pocket patriots, full 
statured.citizens. Money talks. 


* * 


Insight wins. 
* * * 


Looks as if Japan has secretly set up a Monroe Doctrine over 
China. Why not “open diplomacy” there? 


* * * 


Much ridicule was cast upon President Wilson several 
years ago because he declared that the depression then 
reigning was “psychological.” Yet the truth is that 
the present hesitancy in business is largely “psychologi- 
cal.” If those controlling the purse- 
strings at Washington and a. number of 
our business leaders would only jump in 
and make substantial purchases the 
wheels of industry would almost cer-: 
tainly start humming. Had Director- 
General Hines seen fit to buy railroad supplies at the 
figures agreed upon at the conference between Govern- 
ment heads and steel manufacturers, a distinct business 
revival probably would have been in evidence by now. 
The situation calls for courage, for foresight, for con- 
fidence. My own opinion is that the time is rapidly 
coming when buyers will again be seeking sellers and 
that there will be a scarcity of many lines of goods for 
prompt delivery. Those who hesitate are likely to lose. 


START 
BUSINESS 
WHEELS 
HUMMING 


* * * 


“TI believe that there is every reason to expect lower food prices 
in the relatively near future.’”—Chairman Peek, of the Department 


of Commerce Industrial Board. 


* * a 


“I think England and France acted a little too soon in 
letting exchange drop, but the step was bound to come 
before long,” was the comment made to me by Max 
May, admittedly one of the greatest world authorities 
on international exchange. “The peg- 
ging of exchange was a most costly 
operation for European governments,” 
he added. “Under the fixed price, the bill 
was met by taxation levied upon all the 
people in these countries, now the bur- 
den will fall more directly upon the importers, although 
they in turn will pass it on to the public. The action 
taken was equivalent to levying a stiff tax upon imports 
into Britain, France and Italy. Considering the tremen- 
dous financial obligations of these countries, this was 
a natural step to take. I believe that Britain will re- 
cover with a rapidity that will astonish the world. In 
competing for foreign markets it must not be forgotten 
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that she has more ships, more banking ramifications, 
more commercial connections, and, what is of. surpas- 
sing importance, more experience in all these matters 
than we have. In our national exuberance over our 
newly-won place and power, it is well not“to form ex- 
pectations impossible of realization. As Britain and 
France turn the raw materials which they will import 
into finished products and sell these in foreign markets, 
you will see a decided recovery in the rate for sterling.” 
* * * 


Let others do some of the talking. 
* ” * 


How nice of the German Minister of Finance, Dr. Schiffer, to 
invite American capital to come in and rebuild Germany's industries 
in order that they may lick the industries of other nations in world 
markets. Germans have not yet lost their gall. 

* * * 


After threatening to engulf Britain in what Lloyd 
George called “Civil War,” British labor has adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude. True, the Government has 
had to grant the majority of the demands presented, but 
there has been give and take on both 
sides, with a net result that it now looks 


re as if a satisfactory basis will be estab- 
REASONABLE lished. The official recommendations, 


drawn up by representatives of both em- 

ployers and labor, stipulate that the 48- 
hour week be applied to all forms of labor, whether 
union or non-union, that a scale of minimum wages be 
adopted and applied universally, that a sort of Industrial 
Parliament be set up and that all rulings must be obeyed 
alike by capital and labor. For a time it appeared as 
if the hotheads who, against the directions of the union 
leaders, started the strikes in Belfast, Glasgow, London 
and elsewhere would succeed in bringing on a species 
of Bolshevism throughout Britain; but the great body 
of British workers have proved level-headed. They re- 
alize that their status has been improved by orderly, 
peaceful means, year by year, and that self-interest de- 
mands that they act lawfully and rationally. 

Here, also, the labor situation promises to be adjusted 
with a minimum of trouble. Unemployment is uncom- 
fortably widespread, yet the position is not so grave as 
had been feared. The whole country has expressed its 
opinion in no uncertain tones concerning Bolshevism, 
I. W. W. ism and other revolutionary ongoings. Em- 
ployers have acted circumspectly in the matter of main- 
taining wages. The cost of living cannot fail to come 
down appreciably, and this will ease the workers’ lot, 
paving the way for whatever reductions in wages may 
be absolutely necessary by and by. The fact that our 
chief industrial competitor in foreign markets, Great 
Britain, is going on a universal 48-hour week at a high 
wage level, is of direct interest to this country, since it 
means that one frequently-used argument against high 
wages here has been brushed away. Altogether the out- 


look contains much that is encouraging. 
* * . 
Working will get you farther than whining. 


“Step up, ladies and gentlemen, and pay me 20 per cent. 
more for allowing you to send a telegraph message, an- 
nouncing that mother, or wife, or baby is ill. Presi- 
dent Mackay of the Postal Telegraph is willing to do 
business with you at the old rates, but 
surely you don’t begrudge paying me 20 


oe cents extra on each dollar in order to let 
AGAIN let me continue as the autocrat of the 


electric wire. It has been my chiefest 
ambition to boss, not only the Post 
Office, but the whole telephone, telegraph and cable 
business of the country. I like power. It is costing 
you a lot of money, I’ll admit; but, gee, it feels great 
to be able to do as I jolly well please. Plank down 20 
per cent. extra and do it cheerfully. It is none of your 
business why I want this extra 20 per cent., or how I 
may misspend it. I give orders. You pay. What do 
you thing this is, anyway, a Democracy? Don’t you 
know that I am now exercising more power than ever 
the Czar or the Kaiser aspired to? It’s a bully world.” 
That about represents the attitude of Bulldoz’em 
Burleson, so far as can be gathered from his acts and 
words. It is time he was decapitated. His record as 
manager of the Post Office has not been such as to 
cause the public to clamor to have him take over every 
other form of communication in the United States and 
under the ocean. Mr. Burleson, does it ever occur to 
you to ask how your resignation would be received by 
the public? Try it and see. 
* * * 
Getting ahead is not entirely a matter of the head. 
. * * 
The “No beer, no work!” cry has rather a lawless ring about 
it, hasn’t +? 
* * * 
The Golden Rule or h—l. Doesn’t that appear to be 
what we are headed for? It looks as if there would 
have to be understanding, consideration and fair treat- 
ment all round, or else-a grand smashup. We have 
witnessed domination by the so-called 
upper classes. Are we now in danger 


GOLDEN of domination by the so-called lower 
RULE OR > 
HL classes? Are we to pass from one form 


of autocracy to another? Russia ex- 
perienced one extreme type of tyranny; 
now it is suffering from another type equally extreme. 
Germany is fighting to save itself from autocracy from 
below; considering the history, the temperament and 
the commonsense of the German people, the chances 
are that moderation will prevail. England has been 
undergoing a transformation far deeper, far more im- 
portant, far more significant than has generally been 
recognized. At this moment the workers are virtually 
dictating to the Government. They have laid down, not 
what they desire, but what they will take by force if 
not granted them peaceably. Labor is on top. 
Throughout the civilized world today the “haves” 


are, broadly speaking, eager and anxious to meet the 
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“have nots” even more than half-way. Their newly- 
found power, however, has intoxicated many labor 
leaders, to say nothing of revolutionaries, and the great 
army of workers may be misled into taking headlong 
destructive action. If, however, prudence prevails 
among the working classes an amicable adjustment of 
the world’s troubles ought to be evolved. But this can 
only come about if the Golden Rule be adopted as an 
everyday working principle between all classes and be- 
tween nations. Cutthroatism has been found trag- 
ically wanting. Selfishness henceforth calls for enlight- 
ened unselfishness, for we have learned at infinite cost 
that sooner or later wrongs are righted. 

Yes, my brothers, we must make up our minds to 
toe the line and practice the Golden Rule in our daily 
activities or face more spasms of hell on earth. 

* * * 


After all, you've got to give full, fair value. Or you won’t last. 
* 2k * 


Do companies pay enough attention to selecting tne 
right kind of foremen? Foremen can make or mar the 
running of an organization. In the eyes of the workers 
they often represent capital. The wrong kind of fore- 

man will do many things which the 


IMPORTANCE President or other high executives 


OF HAVING would not dream of doing. The average 
RIGHT KIND _ foreman is more eager to stand well 
OF FOREMEN 


with his bosses than with the workers 
under him. That usually breeds trou- 
ble. A foreman of small caliber, narrow vision and mea- 
ger understanding can do more damage than the presi- 
dent can offset. The blame rests, however, less with 
the foreman than with those who place him in authority. 
A cheap foreman invariably is a dear investment. 
The ideal foreman is one who is as determined to get 
fair play for his men as to get fair play for his em- 
ployers. The workers will regard him as their friend 
and, if necessary, their defender, when justice is on 
their side. Employers will see in him a protector of 
their legitimate interests, one who can get results with- 
out becoming recognized and despised by the workers 
as a taskmaster. 

Yet, how many large concerns have adopted any 
proper.system for inculcating right principles into the 
heads and hearts of their foremen? How many con- 
cerns set out scientifically to raise the standard, the ef- 
ficiency, the vision, the statesmanship of their fore- 
men or superintendents? The average concern takes 
more pains to teach its office boys than its foremen. 
The foreman in reality is, or should be, a link combin- 


ing the men to their employers. Instead, gue chiefly 
to the thoughtlessness of employers, the men selected as 
foremen often foster discontent and disunion. Classes for 
office boys, classes for salesmen, classes for mechanics, 
classes for stenographers are all excellent, but why not 
more classes for foremen, for those who have to handle 
men? Train a foreman properly and he will be able to 
present the employer’s side to the workers and the 
workers’ side to the employers in such a way that in 
many, many cases he will be able to iron out difficulties 
and avert threatened deadlocks. 

Nothing has been more gratifying to us than the 
increasing number of bulk subscription orders for this 
publication from heads of progressive organizations 
who figure that, by having their managers, superintend- 
ents and foremen read it regularly, there will result a 
better understanding between these overseers and their 
men, increasing enthusiasm, more optimism, greater 


determination and more satisfaction all round. 
* * * 


Carelessness and failure are twins. 
* 


Why, oh, why is it that all employers cannot learn to 
deal honestly with their workers? An official report 
reveals that not a few, but many, employers in New York 
State treated most shamefully workers who were in- 
jured and who made a direct settlement 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. Instance after instance is cited 
where employers falsified the descrip- 
tion of the injuries received and made 
payment not one quarter as large as 
the unfortunate workers were entitled to under the law. 
Bloomingdale Brothers, of New York, for example, had 
one worker to whom $74.96 was paid for an injury, 
whereas the amount fixed upon investigation was raised 
to $1,208. An Interborough Rapid Transit employee 
was paid less than $150, whereas $1,100 additional com- 
pensation was awarded when the case was ferreted out 
and investigated. The official report makes the start- 
ling allegation that, in cases where the law is adminis- 
tered by the insurance carriers instead of by the State 
Commission, “in 50 per cent. of such cases the claimant 
is underpaid.” Is it any wonder Bolshevists are bred 
among the rank and file of workers, when such heart- 
less practices are indulged in by supposedly responsible 
concerns? The law ought to provide severe penalties 
for employers who thus cheat workers. What earthly 
business have employers to expect a square deal from 
their workers when employers themselves are guilty 
of such disgraceful acts? 


SHAME! 


Our Circulation is Increasing at the Rate of 2,000 New 


Subscribers Every Month. 
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~ How to Become a Capitalist 


By PAUL M. WARBURG 


The noted financier and ex-member of the Federal Reserve Board 


We have been told in a thousand different ways that the war has transformed the 
United States from a debtor country into a creditor nation, and that from now on, if 
we wish to preserve the purchasing power of our foreign customers, we shall have to 
become heavy investors in foreign securities. 

It has been impressed upon us, furthermore, that in order to have business regain 
its full swing, and in the general interest of our people, we must bend our efforts to 
seeing the cost of living recede from its present high level. 

Most of us have unreservedly assented to these statements as obvious truisms, 
but few amongst us have stopped to consider that if the policies they involve are to 
be carried into effect, it can only be done if every one of us does his share. For it is 
not the United States as a whole, but the one hundred million of citizens upon whose 
individual action success or failure in this case must depend; and their ability to do 
their part is in turn measured by their willingness and power to save. 

We all understand that today thrift is the one and only force capable of per- 
mitting us liberally to finance the requirements of our government, and of our do- 
mestic and foreign trade, without at the same time perpetuating the present high level 
of prices. 

Government borrowings carried by bank loans spell inflation. Taxation has re- 
duced very drastically the investing power of those enjoying large incomes. In these 
circumstances, when the billions raised by the government through loans and tax- 
ation are being rapidly redistributed, the bulk being applied to the payment of salaries 
and wages, it is the salaried man and wage earner in whose hands primarily rests the 
economic future of the country. 

If increased wages lead only to increased consumption and to extravagance ac- 
companied by decreased efficiency, then these higher wages—and their concomitant 
higher prices—are bound to cripple the country’s power to expand and to compete 
in world markets, without conferring any real benefit upon the wage earner. If, on 
the other hand, high wages are coupled with efficiency and thrift, they will create 
conditions making for receding prices, active business, and the preservation of wage 
scales commanding a larger quantity of goods and services than before the war. 

High wages coupled with thrift mean a house of one’s own, or a mortgage paid off, 
or some thousands of dollars put aside in savings to provide against sickness, old age 
or for a better education of the children. High wages leading to nothing but a, so- 
called, higher standard of living, constantly stimulating fresh wants and desires, are 
no blessings for the individual nor for the country as a whole. In the end, they leave 
the wage earner dissatisfied, running a hopeless race with the prices of the things he 
covets, the rise of which is due to his own excessive eagerness to buy. High wages, 
in the long run, can only be maintained on a sound basis if predicated upon efficiency 
and thrift. 

Thrift on the part of the worker is, therefore, a dictate of self-interest. But in 
addition it is a duty towards the country. As thousands of large incomes are reduced 
by taxation, their place must be taken by the millions of smaller incomes, if, indeed, 
the growth of the country and its domestic and foreign trade is to be provided for in 
an adequate and healthy way. 

The salaried man must become a capitalist as he began to be during the war. The 
more labor becomes possessed of its share of the country’s wealth, the happier will 
it be and the sounder will be the foundation of our social and economic structure. 
The coming Victory Loan offers this opportunity in its most logical form. 

During the last two years our government has financed our foreign trade to the 
extent of more than eight billions. But, in the final analysis, it was the people of the 
United States that furnished the funds. The government, as such, has no funds except 
as they are raised by loans and taxation. If in the future we wish to continue our 
world trade without the intermediary of our government, we must persevere in our 
efforts to provide the necessary funds by converting the people of the United States 
into.a permanent army of savers and investors. 

t cannot be reiterated too often, nor too insistently, that our future economic 
growth and healthy success will depend upon our ability to blend the American spirit 
of bold enterprise and efficiency with the old world’s art and thrift. 
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A fine example of the modern factory, the Passaic Metal Ware Works, where the light, the air, and the whole environment are ideal. 





INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY STOPS STRIKE 


Tn workers of one plant stood solid 
through all the recent strikes.at Passaic, 
N. J. Peace was preserved there by the 
introduction of Industrial Democracy, just as 
peace, harmony, fatter pay envelopes and bet- 
ter profits have been brought about at a score 

r more of other plants by Industrial Democ- 
acy, the method evolved some ten years ago 
'y John Leitch and now sweeping the indus- 
rial world. 

This method of running a business is not a 
eautiful, theoretical idea or ideal, which 
merely looks well on paper. It is a plan which 
ias been tested and tried in almost every va- 
riety of business and in only two isolated in- 
tances has it failed to achieve results far be- 
yond the expectations of both workers and em- 
loyers. It works because it is founded on the 
quare deal, because it deals in man-to-man 
‘ashion with workmen, because it gives men 
ind women a genuine voice in governing the 
onditions under which they work, because it 
invests workers with a sense of responsibility 
vhich is impossible under the ordinary, auto- 
ratic way of running a concern by directors 
ind executives without heed to the ideas of 
he workers themselves. 

Industrial Democracy, it is my conviction, 
ifter study and investigation, is bringing a 
xenuine solution of the labor problem as it 
exists in many corporations. Since it has 
vorked with extraordinary success in all kinds 
‘f mills and plants and factories during the last 
ten years and is now hailed by enlightened em- 
ployers all over the country, there is no mani- 
fest reason why it should not be indefinitely 
extended. The only handicap I see is that there 
is only one John Leitch and not a thousand. 

When the strike fever broke out in Passaic 
the workers in the Passaic Metal Ware Com- 
pany felt about as fidgety.as those in other 
plants. The management had no reason to 
expect that its works would be immune, not- 
withstanding that it had always sought to treat 
the workers fairly and to provide them with 
ideal environment inside and outside the shops. 


How John Leitch’s Plan Settles 
Troubles—What Occurred 
in Passaic Plant 
By B. C. FORBES 


As a matter of fact, mumurs were heard in 
this plant just as they were being heard in 
other Passaic plants. The president, I. W. 
England, always on the lookout for sugges- 
tions concerning the improvement of the status 
of workers, heard of the new book “Man to 
Man,” published by us, and which contains the 
full details of Mr. Leitch’s Industrial Democ- 
racy plan. He got the book; read it; was so 
impressed by it that he immediately got into 
touch with Mr. Leitch, explained the situation 
in Passaic and induced Mr. Leitch to come and 
talk things over. 

The first thing Mr. Leitch did, the first thing 
he always does, before he will consent to in- 
troduce his plan, was to get together every 
director and every executive, describe frankly 
to them what his methods were, explain the 
difficulties that would have to be overcome be- 
fore the advantages could be derived, and then 
satisfy himself that the directors and the chief 
executives were anxious to do the right thing 
by their force. Having satisfied himself that 
Mr. England and his associates were consci- 
entiously seeking to play fair with their work- 
ers, and realizing that if his democratic plan 
were installed in this plant it would act as a 
beacon light for other industrial plants in this 
important center, Mr. Leitch proceeded to call 
a mass meeting of every man and woman and 
boy in the organization. 

He let them know that he came there as one 
who was sincerely interested in their happi- 
ness, as one who had been able to increase the 
happiness and the wages of many thousands 
of workers at other plants, and as one who 
would see to it, if they voted to give him a 
chance to explain what he proposed, that their 
lot would be improved—if they, in their turn, 


were willing to play fair with the management 
and with him. 

It seems strange that any body of workers 
would look with favor upon an outsider called 
in by the management to bring about a new 
set of working conditions. It would be only 
natural for the workers to suspect that here 
was some fellow engaged by the boss to “put 
something over” on them. That workers in- 
variably vote to hear Mr. Leitch further and 
to co-operate with him is due entirely to this 
man’s twenty-four-carat sincerity, his mani- 
fest earnestness of purpose, his innate human 
sympathy, his deep understanding of the mind 
of workers, of whom he has been one through- 
out his whole life. In every instance the work- 
ers accepted Leitch rather than, at the outset, 
his plan. Such is the character of the man that 
no body of workers ever fails to sense that he 
rings true. 

The next step was to outline the system of 
democracy under which it is proposed, if the 
workers so vote, to assist to run the works. 
Briefly, Mr. Leitch’s industrial system is pat- 
terned after the form of government of the 
United States. The chief executive becomes 
president ; the Cabinet consists of the directors 
and principal officers; the Senate is composed 
of the other executives, the superintendents, 
foreman and others having charge of workers ; 
while the House of Representatives, the basis 
of the whole system, is chosen by the workers 
themselves, through secret ballot. The House 
of Representatives consists wholly of the rank 
and file of the workers. Each department 
selects its own representative or representa- 
tives, there usually being one representative 
for every twenty-five or thirty or forty 
workers. 

Mr. Leitch addresses the whole body of the 
workers somewhat in this fashion: “I think 
the trouble with this company aid with you is 
that we have no common business policy—a 
single policy which wil! be that of the company 
and of every man in this room. Did you ever 
think how easily matters would run if both the 
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outlined, is a rare combination of the dreamer and the doer, 
the ideal and the practical; he is @ man of heart and soul as 
well as head. He is perhaps the least mercenary person I’ve ever 
met. He lives for others. He lives for the promulgation of the 
brotherhood of man—yet never forgets that in business there must 
be profits or there will soon be no business. He has vision, wonderful 
vision; yet his feet never leave solid ground, otherwise his activities 
would end in disaster. 
Let me relate just one incident showing the manner of man he is. 
Many years ago he undertook the handling of the advertising of a 
certain product. By and by he became suspicious that the material 
entering into it was not exactly as represented. He went to the works 
and demanded to be shown every particle of the raw material. The 
manager refused. He went to the president and, after a stormy 
session, ended by ORDERING him to cast out every ounce of the 
misrepresented material or abide by the consequences of exposure. 
Leitch had given the public his word that things were as he had been 
stating in his advertisements, and he positively refused to have his 
word falsified. Although he had no money and the job was a very 
lucrative one, he was prepared to throw it up instantly rather than 
be party to misrepresentation. He won—and the concern later 
tendered him its thanks for having compelled them to keep faith 
with the public. 
No employer can use Leitch to sofi-soap or hoodwink workers. 
If he is not convinced beyond shadow of doubt that a concern is in 


J cts LEITCH, creator of the “Industrial Democracy” here 


absolute earnest in seeking to give its force a square deal he point- 
blank refuses to co-operate with it. He is suffused, saturated with 
the spirit of justice. Said he to me one evening in course of a wholly 
informal, not-for-publication talk: “If men could only realize the 
dividends that justice pays! Why, they'd never for a moment 
countenance anything else. It’s almost a shame, the amount that 
plain justice returns.” 

Mr. Leitch is not an “efficiency expert.” These experts deal 
chiefly with machinery and machine-like ways of doing things. 
“Business today consists of man-handling,” is his illuminating sum- 
ming up of the whole matter. “If you handle your men right they 
will handle your machines and everything else right—and the 
financial results will prove astonishing.” 

From a poor boy obliged to go to work in the Chicago stockyards 
when only ten years old, John. Leitch has passed through the full 
curriculum in the University of Practical Experience. He served in 
the ranks; he has filled diverse executive positions. ‘In his quest for 
wider knowledge of men and industry he moved from one type of 
establishment to another, all as part of his education to fit him the 
better to apply, when the time came, his plan for Industrial 
Democracy. For years he worked so quietly that he remained 
unknown to the public; but his achievements became so phenomenal 
that he could no longer hide his light under a bushel. His book, 
“MAN-TO-MAN, The Story of Industrial Democracy,” is today 
the sensation of the industrial world. 








company and yourselves were working along 
the same lines, if you were all out for the 
same thing and willing to work together in the 
fairest, squarest manner? If we have a policy 
it should be put down in black-.and white and 
hung up on the wall. You can carry copies in 
your pocket, and you can make it the rule of 
your conduct in everything. 

“I am not going to give you a policy. I am 
goitfg to ask you to adopt one for yourselves. 
It will have four cornerstones and a capstone, 
put I am going to suggest only one a week. 
We will take one today, talk it over, and then 
vote on it. If you vote ‘Yes’ we. will lay the 
second cornerstone a week from today, and 
then you can vote on that. But if this corner- 
stone or those which we may talk about on any 
later day does not suit you I expect you to vote 
‘No’ and we will quit. There is absolutely 
no use in having a business policy unless every- 
body agrees to it, and by everybody I mean 
not only the president of the company, but also 
the truck men and the office boys. I suggest, 


as fundamental, the first cornerstone—Justice.” 

After explaining that justice must always be 
two-sided, that justice must be meted out to 
others before it can be demanded for oneself, 
and after pointing out that the practice of jus- 
tice insures a square deal for every one, from 
office boy or floor sweeper to president, Mr. 
Leitch offers the following as the first corner- 
stone of the policy to be adopted: 

We, the Employees, Officers and Directors, 
recognizing that Justice is the greatest good 
and Injustice the greatest evil, do hereby lay 
and subscribe to, as the first cornerstone of 
our policy, this greatest of all good. 

The fullest meaning of this word shall be the _ 
basis of all our business and personal dealings 
—among ourselves as individuals, between our 
company and those of whom we buy, and be- 
tween our company and those to whom we sell. 

Justice shall be the first cornerstone upon 
which we agree and determine to construct 
broader character as individuals and broader 
commerce as an institution. 

We recognize that justice to ourselves ne- 
cessitates taking advantage of every opportun- 


ity to do the best that is in us, and each day 
improve that growing ability. 

We realize that merit must be recognized 
whether in ability or merchandise. With this 
assurance we cheerfully, hopefully, and cour- 
ageously press forward to certain and un- 
qualified success. 


Usually a week is allowed between meetings, 
so that the whole idea can have time to sink 
into the workers’ minds. Incidentally, all 
meetings are held in the company’s time, those 
on regular wages receiving their full pay, while 
those on piece work are paid what they would 
have earned during the time consumed by the 
meeting. 

The second corner-stone laid before the 
workers is Co-operation, worded thus: 


To accomplish the greatest possible results as 
individuals and as an institution we find Co- 
operation a necessity. 

We recognize that business without Co-opera- 
tion is like sound without harmony. There- 
fore we determine and agree to pull together 

(Continued on page 


When you buy a can of tooth powder or tobacco or fish, if the can is a work of art the chances are that it came from this Passaic plant. It turns out 
many, many millions of artistic cans a year. 
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HOW SHE SUCCEEDS AS BOND SALESMAN 


WAS sent out to raise $100,000 and I 
| raised $3,500,000 instead,” she told me. I 
gasped. 

Mrs. William A. Campbell, who had just 
made this awe-inspiring statement, sat in a 
low rocking chair. I was gloriously comfort- 
able in a cretonne-covered easy chair. Perhaps 
this sounds out of place in a business magazine 
—but Mrs. Campbell and her story will follow 
to explain it all. 

Several months ago a brokerage house in 
New York City, the first to engage a woman 
bond “salesman,” found that women were so 
successful in business that they 
decided to open another office to 
be run entirely by women for wom- 
en clients. And Mrs. Campbell was 
among those chosen to enter that 
office. 

“How long had you been in the 
brokerage business when you came 
to this office?” I asked. I looked 
about me as I spoke. The walls 
were soft in color, the woodwork 
harmonized, the women were all 
low-voiced. And how much thought 
had been taken in the arrangement 
of that office. For men may jeer 
and men may scoff, but business 
can be done among quite pleasant 
surroundings. 

“I entered the brokerage busi- 
ness,” she told me, in a warm, rich 
Southern voice, very low and with 
a decided accent, “a day after the 
Liberty Loan—the fourth loan— 
campaign was finished. I told you 
that I had been sent out to raise 
$100,000 in the fourth loan. My 
work was to organize all the priv- 
ate schools of the city, to make 
them come up to this quota. I felt 
as if I couldn’t do it. And yet 
| didn’t want to admit that I 
couldn’t. So I went to the private 
schools, and I talked, and I got 
speakers—real speakers,” she said 
modestly, “to talk. I formed com- 
mittees in the schools. I got the 
girls interested and made the ones 
who were born leaders assume 
leadership. 

“And—and we raised $3,500,000 
in the private schools of New York 
City. 

“Well, of course, that was a per- 
fect joy to me. I had never 
worked before.. I had never done 
anything. But then I had the fever 
of business on my brain. I loved 
the work, the using of my mind for thinking 
of something besides what I should wear to an 
afternoon tea. 

“When the loan was over I didn’t know what 
I should do. I woke up the next morning in 
a very unhappy frame of mind. My maid 
brought me my breakfast. As I sipped my 
coffee, in the same leisurely manner I had 
sipped it before I started Libery Loan work, 
and as I read my morning paper in somewhat 
the same lazy half-interested way I had read 
it before, without paying much attention to the 
important things that were going on about me, 
—suddenly I shuddered. I saw in a new light 
my old life, my breakfast tray and the morn- 
ing mail with its few unimportant invitations, 
my paper, then perhaps a bit of sewing just 
to take up a little time before a luncheon en- 
gagement, then a tea, then dinner and so on. 
Yes, many of us middle-aged women fill in our 
time going from one tea to another, never tak- 
ing the slightest interest in economics or mat- 





Started to Sell $100,000 of War 
Bonds; Sold $3,500,000— 
Enters Business 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


ters which, in this day and age, should be given 
so much thought.” 

There are a few flecks of gray in Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s hair, but she is far from one’s idea of a 
really middle-aged woman. There is a charm, 
a youth, a something about her which seems 
so vitally alive that one doesn’t think much of 
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age or of what her age might be. : 

“That very day, when I was wondering what 
I should do to keep from going back into the 
old life, I was offered this work as a bond 
salesman. I chuckled to myself as I thought 
of what my married daughter would say when 
I told her I was in business! 

“Business! I could see her shocked look of 
surprise. But I knew it was the thing for me. 
My ideas ‘had broadened; my mind seemed big- 
ger than it had been; I couldn’t go back where 
I was. I was a bigger woman as the result of 
my work—for I did have to work to exceed 
that quota! 

“And when I was offered a position as bond 
salesman with a successful brokerage firm, 
because they said my Liberty Loan success 
warranted the offer, I was happy! I would 
wait and tell daughter when I had actually 
taken the job.” 

I laughed to myself. There was a day—and 
not so long ago, either—when parents were 


trying to keep their femalé off-spring from 
entering the business world—as “not quite fit- 
ing,” and all that; but here we had gone on so 
far as to skip a generation and to find a parent 
waiting to tell her daughter after she actually 
got into the work. It was a delicious twist to 
things. 

“So the following day,” she continued, “I 
went down to begin my work and also receive 
instructions in bond salesmanship and to learn 
the basic principles of investment from one of 
the firm’s men who specialized in this sort of 
thing.” 

“Just how did you begin?” I 
asked. “And how did you get your 
clients? How did you sell bonds? 
You didn’t stop people on the street 
and say, ‘Where is your investment 
bond button?’ Did you? 

She laughed. “It was almost as 
bad as that. I rang up people on 
the telephone and told them I had 
something in mind which would be 
good for both of us and that it 
would be of material advantage to 
them. And if they said they were 
busy at that time and could see me 
on the morrow I went the next 
day.” 

She added: “We’re really still in 
a kindergarten, we women. We 
study business, politics, economics, 
budgets. If we talk to our hus- 
bands we mustn’t be treated like 
dolls and told to ‘Vote for this 
man, darling.’ We must be able to 
tell him why perhaps we’re for the 

* other man. We may convince him, 
he may convince us; but we must 
know what we’re doing. We must 
understand jt. There are so many 
moral issues which arise. There 
are all sorts of questions which 
will come up in every possible way 
and as we have the vote, we must 
treat it with respect. It will really 
make such a difference. 

“We’re now trying to teach all 
we can about politics and eco- 
nomics and women’s chances in the 
new scheme of things, in this Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan. We’re encour- 
aging study, thought.” 

“But I thought you were in the 
brokerage business now?” I que- 
ried. I was interviewing her in 
her office of the brokerage firm for 
which she works. “How does it 
happen you speak of working for 
this Liberty Loan?” 

“I give them a certain amount of time,” 
she said. “You see, different brokerage firms 
lend some of their workers during the loan 
campaign. That is the way they knew of my 
work in the last loan. It was not through 
hearsay. One of the representatives of the 
firm for which I now work was with the 
Liberty Loan people during the last campaign. 

“In connection with the Liberty Loan this 
time I am handling all the women’s clubs and 
organizations of the sort which are in the city. 
There are nearly four hundred of them. 

“Oh,” she said, half to herself and half to 
me, “what a difference these Liberty Loans 
have made in the lives of women from one end 
of the country to the other. We needn’t think 
it’s a mere phrase that women now know that 
investments are safe, because Uncle Sam has 
proved it to them, It’s the truth. They know 
what a bond is now. And in this work of ours, 
this brokerage firm which engages women to 

(Continued on page 958) 
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Investigation has convinced Forbes Magazine that music 
can increase the output and the profits of any business organi- 
zation. It is, therefore, with very real pleasure that we 
announce that we have arranged with Charles D. Isaacson for 
a series of practical, valuable articles, based on wide expe- 
rience, on this subject. 

After an analysis of the work done by Mr, Isaacson, who 
can be described as a practical idealist, we are delighted to 
become the mouthpiece of this new idea in business. In its 
connection with welfare work, in its modernistic way of per- 
suading and inducing better industrial relations; in the almost 
paradoxical manner in which bigger production is allied to 
art appreciation, Forbes sees a death-blow to Bolshevism and 
other ruinous “isms.” Forbes is convinced that Mr. Isaacson’s 
plan of bringing music into business is practical and profitable 
to employers and employees alike. 

Charles D. Isaacson is the descendant of a long line of musi- 
cians who have played a prominent part in music’s develop- 
ment. He is a musician, but, what is more to our interest, he 
has been a business man, and has been successfully associated 
with big national institutions. Today he heads a prominent 
advertising agency. This other work is his hobby, his vocation, 


Mr. Isaacson has been termed the “Democrat of aristocratic 
music.” In New York City he has conducted free concerts 
for the people—giving in less than three years over seven hun- 
dred concerts. His following is over five hundred thousand 
people of all sorts, who meet him in churches, schools, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, camps, hospitals, clubs, factories, stores, 
community centers, insane asylums, prisons, etc. He has the 
support of leaders in all walks of life, and has had the co- 
operation of the best musicians. He is the music editor of the 
“New York Globe,” “Pictorial Review’ and “School News’ ; 
he is contributor on music to “Physical Culture,’ “Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” “McCall’s,’ House & Garden,’ “Arts and 
Decorations,” “Musical Courier,’ “Farmer's Wife,” “Medical 
Herald,” and many other publications. 

His book, “Face to Face with Great Musicians,” has been 
highly commended by critics for its popular style of bringing 
the masters to the people. It is used in schools, camps, libraries 
and thousands of homes. 

In a business way, Mr. Isaacson has made endless experi- 
ments and this series is the result of his amazing findings. 


FORBES MAGAZINE invites queries and comment, which 


the thing that he lives for. 


Mr. Isaacson will be glad to answer—The Editor. 


HOW MUSIC HELPS WORKERS AND PLANTS 


USIC a business impetus? Ridiculous!” 
says the business man. “The two have 
no relation to each other. To be sure, 

it is the business man who supports the opera 
and the concert hall and makes possible a prof- 
itable administration of art. But music to help 
make business better, that is ‘an impossible 
affair.” 

Yet I am going to prove to you that music 
will make more sales grow in any line, be it 
toilet, goods or nails; that music will help 
make a larger output in the factory for the 
same overhead, and do things which the effici- 
ency engineer could not believe possible. 
Moreover, I will talk very little of theory and 
very much of facts. 

I will give you the story of what music has 
done, for example, at Marshall Field’s in Chi- 
cago} Royal Typewriter Company, Hartford; 
Oppenheim, Collins, New York; Capewell Nail 
Company, Hartford; International Harvester 
Company; Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany; R. Hoe Printing Press Company, New 
York; City of Baltimore ; Colgate & Company, 
Jersey City; John Wanamaker, New York; 
L. Candee & Company, New Haven, etc. Af- 
ter telling you what others are doing and 
why, and with what results, on behalf of 
“Forbes” I am going to attempt to show you 
how you can take advantage of music’s potency 
in increasing production. 

The other day there was another concert at 
the factory of R. Hoe & Company. The 
sounds are fresh in my memory; I can see the 
picture very clearly; I can hear the applause 
and the comments. Printing presses are made 
at this plant. The place is located down on 
the East side of New York City. There are 
various building units comprising the institu- 
tion. There are hundreds of employes—ordin- 
ary men, yet as human and god-like as any; 
grimy, inky, seemingly as black as the metal 
machines piled about the huge loft. It is right 
in the factory proper that we hold these con- 
certs, at lunch time. We must concentrate 
much in very little time. The men come in, 
finishing their lunches, munching pies, apples, 
sandwiches. They’ve come to realize that 
only thirty-five minutes, or forty at the out- 

‘side, are allowed them; for sharply at twelve 
fifty-five the blast shrieks though Caruso him- 
self were singing in his million-dollar voice. 


Remarkable Results Achieved 
by Series of Practical 
Experiments 


bes b Qrosxt0 


Author, “Face to Face with Great Musicians” 
ARTICLE I. 


They stand around the “platform.” They 
are in overalls; they are thinking of their 
individual grievances, ambitions, desires, pains, 
pleasures. Be assured of that. They always 
are, and if they weren’t we’d all need to wake 
them up. 

I present some soft music, of the very finest 
character, music of tender, melting notes; 
violin music—the most melodic, beautiful com- 
positions that could be used in the finest con- 
certs; songs of our. best composers, numbers 


_ from the operas, heart songs, and songs of in- 


spiration. The ’cello croons a plea from out 
its deep soul; it melts all who hear. 

You should watch the faces. How they 
change! The listeners are all unconscious of 
anything except the fact that they are enjoy- 
ing the concert, enjoying it to the full. But 
much, much more is going on inside of them. 
Eyes take on*a faraway expression. Heads 
drop, fists unclinch, hard faces soften; you 
can tell that everybody is relaxed. Men 
perched up high in the rafters lie on their 
bellies, eyes closed, listening as if in fear they 
might miss a note. Girls from the offices have 
slipped in to have a giggle, and stand there 
transfixed, 

The whistle shrieks. They start as if from 
a dream. They are pulled down from the 
clouds. Off they run to their places. 

One man stops to shake my hand. “You 
don’t know how much this means to me, mis- 
ter; how fine it makes me feel.” 

Another says: “Well, would: you believe I 
was going home, couldn’t keep up any longer, 
but I’m going back to work. I’m feeling a lot 
better, and because every man is needed now, 
T think I can stick it out.” 

“Say, I don’t know anything about music, 
sir,” another confesses, “but there’s something 
in it that gets inside of you, isn’t there, and 
kind of makes you feel better ?” 


An older man declares: “I haven’t much time 
for that sort of entertainment. When I was 
a youngster I couldn’t get enough of it. But 
making a living doesn’t permit me to spend 
money for opera seats. It’s good to get it 
down here, though there’s hardly enough.” 

Everybody passes by and nod emphatically 
as if to say, “Great! Thanks!”—as if their 
applause hadn’t said it abundantly. 

“Well, that’s very pretty,” you are think- 
ing, “but what good does it do for the com- 
pany?” 

The foreman of the shop speaks: “Does it 
do any good? Well, all I know is that the 
men certainly love it. They are a little back- 
ward about saying much. But these concerts 
are looked forward to.” 

“But is there any effect on their work?” I 
ask. 

“Decidedly. All this afternoon they’ll be 
hummimg and singing at their jobs. Fewer 
grouches, fewer cranks—they’ll stick closer 
to their work. When they go home, many of 
them’ll talk the music over with their families. 
That gives them something nice to think and 
talk about. I know I myself feel a whole lot 
better after these concerts. I’m less likely to 
be finicky and grouchy with my men.” 

Here’s the whole thing in a nutshell: Prop- 
erly administered, music is the greatest tonic 
in the world. As you listen to it, if you’re only 
half-way natural and normal, you are affected 
by it. Cold, hot, calm, rough, tender, hopeful, 
tragic, melancholy, enthusiastic—all emotions 
are expressed and created by music. We are 
just coming to realize the powers of this na- 
tural, God-given force, equally powerful and 
eloquent to all races, in all nations, irrespective 
of language, religion, color of financial con- 
dition. Music is the one big language of all 
peoples, the great socializer and democratizer. 
It can take an organization of varying casts, 
nationalties, and furnish a common meeting- 
ground. 

You can use music to influence your people 
for the better. Take some of my employe 
audiences, where they interpreted the music 
—gave wonderful expressions of opinion on the 
music’s meaning, met several composers “face 
to face” and understood their message. : 

That is to say, they found: more. than merely 
pretty sounds in-the violin and piano music. 
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I gave them to understand that music is some- 
thing deeper and bigger and better than what 
they had ever thought it before. There are 
pictures and actions suggested. This com- 
position is the sound of springtime and love; 
this is the loss of a mother’s devotion; this is 
the attack of the Germans; this is the paint- 
ing of a lovely landscape. If you will let your 
imagination run riot you will discover that 
youerhave left behind all the worries and 
grouches and are moving into 
brand new scenes and countries. 

By calling on their imagina- 
tions men and women are taken 
out of themselves and made to 
forget all the hardships of the 
day. 

[ believe that the modern 
tendency among big employers is 
to look after the welfare of those 


vho help to build up their ~ 
fortunes. It works all ways— 
you make a better, happier 


vorker and you make a more 
loyal worker. If you build fine, 
‘lean, beautiful thoughts into the 
minds of your people they will 
have fewer bad, unclean, un- 
beautiful schemes in their minds. 
if you can interest your people 
n music and other arts as an 
ccompaniment and commentary 

n every-day life they will have 
ess interest in smashing the 
ocial system into smithereens. 

Look at, the way this com- 
nunity singing is going over the 

ountry. What do you think it’s 
ll about? To develop singers? 
indeed not; but to make happi- 
ess. Henri La Bonte, newly 
ppointed musical supervisor of 
he city of Dallas, Texas, writes 
) me that the mayor and the city 
uncil look to him to keep the 
itizens happier through music so 
to create a more democratic 
vic strain in the hearts and 
mes of Dallas, 

Your bomb throwers and 
trikers get the ear of workers 
vho are unhappy, not those who 
ire cheerful. Music isn’t the all- 
\-all of making employees happy. It is the 
tart—the natural, logical start—-of many 
leas for employee welfare. Music addresses 
ie native, instinctive mind of the people. 
ou can move savages as well as the civilized 
vith music. You need no intelligence to feel 
i1usic. (The more intelligence you have the 
lore you realize and appreciate the signifi- 
ince of the harmonies; but its essential 
ppeal is to the heart—to the emotion.) This 
s demonstrated by many experiences in the 
amps. Many times I have confronted thou- 
inds of men who couldn’t read and write, but 

‘hey were taken out of their melancholy blues 
nd set into a fever of enthusiasm and cheer 
ith a concert. 

Music visualizes ideas and unconsciously 
uoves the listeners as the interpreter wishes. 
\Vhen you start to preach through speeches 
x books you encounter adverse ideas. Not 
o with music. You can make your people cry 
if you want; you can make them laugh; you 
‘an put them to sleep or send them out with 
in unrest in their hearts, if you understand 
ihe psychological effects of different music. 
it’s based on nothing supernatural or mysteri- 
us. Your scientific business men can under- 
stand it when I state that music is only 
pleasant vibration. The strings on the violin 
and piano vibrate; the human vocal chordse 
vibrate; the air vibrates. The vibrating air 
reaches the listener. Some music dulls the 
senses and other music sets the senses tingling. 
The body is a vast storehouse of receiving 
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wires. Music has the power to store up tired 
bodies with new energy. 

Don’t you agree that the more culture your 
people acquire the more easily they will be 
able to understand all that you are trying to 
do and the more sympathetically will they 
co-operate ? 

At the R. Hoe plant the first reception I 
received was very peculiar. “Give us jazz!” 
shouted one burly individual. “Make it 
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shimmy!” cried another. 
“You'll get none of that sort from me. Good 


-music only,” I flung back; and the way that 


good music has caught on at that plant and 
every other one is ample evidence—to me at 
least—that it is all a fraud, this thought that 
the average people won’t like the classics. 

If you would rather see your people advance 
from the shimmy to Chopin you are my man, 
for you have caught the thought. Shimmy 
minds are a very different set of employees 
from Chopin minds. Art appreciation is more 
than developing the art; it is developing the 
people who have learned to appreciate, and it 
is developing the industry, commerce and the 
big institutions of the country. 

From Hoe presses it is a long way to Col- 
gate’s talcum powder. But here is another 
instance of music as an impetus to business. 
In the famous Colgate factory (you recognize 
it as you come down the Hudson River by the 
giant clock on the Jersey side) are another 
inconglomerate set of men and women. They 
work hard for millions of purchasers through- 
out the world. In their lunchroom there is an 
improvised concert arrangement—a stage, a 
splendid piano and printed programs. It’s all 
free, for not only do the artists join me in a 
volunteer way as a contribution to this fine 
experiment, but the Colgate people even spend 
money to make the affair as “formal looking 
as possible.” Then I make it as informal as 
I know how. 

“Why, folks, the only reason we’re here is 
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to make you have a good time. We want you 
to shake off all your tired feeling, and if you 
will listen in the way we show you you will 
go home very happy beingseand come here 
tomorrow with overcharged vigor. This con- 
cert is only half the artists’; the other half 
is yours. You must tell me what the music 
means. Close your eyes and forget every- 
thing. Let the music take you where it will.” 
At first the audience is rather skeptical, 
then a little bashful; but that 
wears off. “Remember, we’re all 
friends. Don’t be afraid!” Soon 
everybody has an idea ; the poetry 
in people comes out. It’s amaz- 
ing that men and women you 
never heard say anything but a 
trite remark should talk like 
poets. “Why, it Seemed to me as 
though the world were turning 
better,” said a mean-looking little 
man—a machine worker. “I was 
brought. back to the days of my 
childhood, where I lived out in 
the country. Oh, it’s the first 
time in years that I felt so truly 
young again. All the flowers and 

trees and rivers were dancing.” 
Does this mean more dollars to 
Colgate & Company? I am 
breaking in on my story just as 
your thoughts are breaking in on 
you. Ask Colgate & Company for 
the verification of this statement : 


“It means more goods pro- 
duced and better goods; more 
loyalty and fine service.” 

Ask Colgate & Company if this 
musical entertainment might be 
just as effective if it were com- 
posed of cheap, ragtime music. 
They will tell you emphatically 
“No! The good music uplifts 
the workers; the cheap, sug- 
gestive music and _ vaudeville 
entertainment has a_ lowering 
effect. This fine music has a 
tendency to bring out the ideals 
of our workers.” 

I will jump now from toilet 
goods to women’s undermuslins. 
In New York City is the factory 
of the Wolf Company. They haven’t had con- 
certs. Their music has been limited to a 
phonograph. Well, what good is a phono- 
graph? you ask Here’s the answer: 

Music is here used as a business eye-opener. 
Generally the business world takes from 
fifteen minutes to half an hour to wake up 
in the morning. Workers come down, some 
still sleepy, some grouchy, some disgruntled. 
Here is an idea which eliminates the early 
morning feeling and sets every heart beating 
a little quicker, and dispelling as fast as 
lightning &ny unhappiness that might still 
linger. ; 

Irving Wolf, the head of the Wolf Company, 
an enterprising organization, eager to help its 
employees, declares that “the phonograph is 
better than any watchman or careful overseer. 
The music has the effect we had anticipated. 
It actually put ginger into the blood of the 
workers and set them going with vim. It 
works very well. If we don’t use the phono- 
graph now, as happened one morning, a 
general murmur of discontent went the 
rounds. They need it now.” 

I will tell you something of an idea of my 
own, which I use instead of an alarm clock. 
I’ve been waking these past weeks to the 
sound of music. How much sweeter, finer, 
clearer than the scream of a bell or the shak- 
ing, nudging wife, “Time to get up!” So these 
past few weeks music has supplemented all 
other methods. At night I leave a note: “Play 


(Continued on page 962) 





CIVILIANS 


Among the civilians who have been 
honored by being awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal by 
General Pershing, was Paul D. 
Cravath. As representative of the 
Treasury Department abroad, Mr. 
Cravath rendered exceptionally 
meritorious services. 
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WHO RECEIVE WAR 


© Paul Thompson. 


Col. John J. Carty, Chief Engineer, was also 

the recipient of the Distinguished Service 

Medal, bestowed by General Pershing. The 

order conferring the decoration says: “Col- 

onel Carty, by his brilliant professional attain- 

ments, has rendered services of exceptional 
value to the Government.” 


Edward R. Stettinius, Special Assistant Secretary of War, was another 

Government official honored by having the Distinguished Service Medal 

conferred on him by General Pershing. Mr. Stettinius supervised 

purchases in Europe for the American Expeditionary Forces and*held 
one of the biggest jobs of the war. 


HONORS 


Dwight W. Morrow, whose re- 
markable work as delegate for the 
U. S. to the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council won for him 
the Distinguished Service Medal 
is a member of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Mr. Morrow was abroad al- 
most one year as advisory counsel 
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MUST HELP EUROPE TO BUY OUR GOODS 


Editor's Note-—James H. Perkins is ex- 
ecutive manager of the National City Bank 
of New York. He rendered yeoman serviee 
in Europe throughout the, war, first as a di- 
recting spirit in the Red Cross work and later 
as an officer of the American Army. He 
returned only recently. The following is 
based upon an address he made to the Bond 
Club of New York. It deals with one of the 
most important but least discussed phases of 
the whole international situation, and pos- 
sesses interest not only for bankers, but for 
all business men and wage earners. 


FIND on getting back to New 
I York that a great many of my 

friends don’t seem to be inter- 
ested at all in this subject, “An In- 
ternational Viewpoint and its Rela- 
tion Toward the Financing of our 
Foreign Commerce.” 

It is pretty hard for all of us to 
throw our minds back to the condi- 
tions that we were in before the war, 
but it is sometimes very valuable to 
do so. I remember, perhaps ten years 
igo, that if anybody had asked me 
where the Balkans were, I would 
have said that I did not know, but 
that I thought it was the place the 
hero of “The Merry Widow” came 
from, or something of that kind. And 
| also know that in the Fall of 1915 
we received a telegram from Sir Ed- 
ward Holden, of the London City & 
Midland Bank, asking our opinion as 
to how large an Anglo-French Loan 
‘ould be floated in the United States. 
\Ve had a conference of about eight 
1 ten experts and the concensus of 
upinion was that, whereas $50,000,000 
vas the maximum single issue which 
the bond market in the United States 
vould absorb, nevertheless, because ) 
if the sentiment attached to this par- 
ticular proposal, we might be able to 
sell as much as $100,000,000. They 
came over here and in a few days 
disposed of over $250,000,000 of their 
bonds. Not only that, but they came 
back again. 

The fact is that the whole invest- 
ment situation has vitally changed in 
the last four years, and has greatly 
expanded in scope and in significance. 
[ believe that probably the greatest 
problem confronting us today grows 
out of the relation that we of the 
United States bear to the rest of the 
world, and the outstanding aspect of 
that relation is the financial aspect. 

Nothing can be done in the way of foreign 
trade or of other foreign development until 
we have done something in the way of for- 
eign finance. We are in the position of hold- 
ing a large part of the world’s basic exchange 
medium—of holding a very large part of the 
gold of the world. We have become a very 
large creditor on every year’s transactions in 
the field of foreign trade. The excess of our 
exports over our imports during the war has 
been running anywhere from $600,000,000 
before the war up to over $3,500,000,000 in 1917 
and approximately $3,000,000,000 last year. 


Since I have come home all the emphasis’ 


that I have heard placed on foreign trade has 
been on the side of selling to Europe. Every- 
body hasbeen asking, “How shall we go about 
selling our products in Europe?” 

But it is a fundamental fact that we cannot 
go on selling to Europe unless we provide some 


Prominent Banker, Returning, 
Describes What’s What in 
Europe Today 

By JAMES H. PERKINS 


way whereby Europe can pay for what we are 
endeavoring to sell her. There are only three 
methods of paying; one, to pay in gold, which 
is out of the question ; Europe has not the gold, 
nor do we really want it. Another is to pay 
with imports into this country from Europe. 
The third is to offset the amount due us by 
our giving credits. 

We must givé both short and long time 
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credits to Europe if she is to re-establish her- 
self. From a purely selfish point of view, if 
only to increase our own export trade, I be- 
lieve it is incumbent on us to take up the ques- 
tion of importing into this country everything 
that we can from Europe. If we do not im- 
port from Europe, we cannot export to Eu- 
rope beyond a certain limited amount. One 
thing has got to balance the other to a large 
extent. But beyond that we must eventually 
advance to them very large and very long 
credits. 

What is the condition of the customer to 
whom we are planning to advance credits? 
It is about as distressing and appalling as any- 
thing which you can imagine. To begin with 
Russia is absolutely in a state of anarchy. 
Production, instead of going forward, has 
apparently collapsed. Law and order are up- 
set. There is no systematic or orderly con- 








duct of even the ordinary affairs of life. It 
presents a problem which is beyond me, and, 
I believe, beyond any man, to solve. All we 
can do is to face the concrete situation nibbling 
away at the problem until it is solved. 

We have next the problem of the great 
central empires which have just been defeated 
in the war. Russia and the central empires, 
with a combined population of more than two 
hundred and fifty million people, are all in a 
state approximating anarchy. There is now 
among those two hundred and fifty million 
people nothing orderly. Nobody knows at this 
time how business with them is going to be 
done. 

Turn next to the Allies. Today they are, 
of course, in better shape; but still - 
they are “up against it” very hard. 
They have been four years with a 
large part of their producing popula- 
tion out of the business of production 
and in the business of destruction. 
The result is that their wealth is not 
what it should be. Instead of increas- 
ing, their wealth has been diminish- 
ing. Their debts are enormous, and 
their people, particularly in France, 
are going to take a good while to 
readjust themselves. I say par- 
ticularly in France, but I think that 
the situation is almost as serious in 
England. 

You will find in France today this 
feeling—not among the leaders pos- 
sibly, but it is a sentiment that has 
seeped all through the population of 
that country: “Well, we stood this 
thing; we bore the brunt of it; we 
carried the load, while all you fellows 
were getting ready, before you came 
in, and now we will sit back and let 
you help us out.” 

You will find our boys in Europe 
very much irritated with the French 
people for that very reason. The 
Frenchman feels, “We carried the 
load, and if you want to buy anything 
here you will pay two or three prices,” 
and the boys are paying two or three 
prices. The French army, where 
they are stationed today, are sitting 
down in the villages not doing much; 
while our boys are rebuilding the 
roads and rebuilding to a cértain ex- 
tent some of the villages and shining 
up the country where they are. 

The French must get out of that 
state of mind and get back and put 
all the wonderful vigor which they 
have employed in the war into the 
industrial building up of their own 
country. That is a very vital element 
in the credit situation in France. 

The credit situation of England is, of course, 
better than in any of the allied countries except 
our own. England before the war was 
immensely rich. England has laid out a plan 
of industrial activity which is extraordinary, 
and they are taking wonderful chances in 
foreign trade now. But England has a social 
situation on its hands which is making for a 
great deal of unrest and which is being 
described as a sort of incipient or peaceful 
revolution. 

Italy is possibly not so important, but the 
same thing applies to her as applies to the 
others. 

Now, altogether, Europe owes us today in 


‘the neighborhood of $10,000,000,000. We have 


bought back from Europe our own securities to 

an amount which before the war earned every 

year for European investors probably $250,- 
(Continued on page 962) 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 








The highest use of capital is not to make 
more money, but to make money do more ser- 
vice for the betterment of life. Unless we in 
our industries are helping to solve the social 
problem, we are not doing our principal work. 
—Henry Ford. 

o; ws 

If you are a worrier, what a glorious lot of 
things you have got to worry about! Worry 
‘breeds worry just as one germ breeds another. 
Worry is mental ’flu. Better clear the worries 
out of your mind and disinfect it with a few 
drops of cheerfulness. 

oe 


We can produce more by invention—by or- 
ganization—by machinery—by team play—by 
staff training—by brains and will and heart 
as well as body. 

The way to begin is to call an output con- 
ference. 

Gather together the directurs, the managers 
and the foremen. The managing director will, 
of course, be the chairman. 

This Conference will meet at least once a 
week. It will first gather data as to the causes 
of low output. Then it will, one by one, re- 
move these causes. 

Each week the Conference will begin by lis- 
tening to a report of the output for the past 
week by departments. The percentage of gain 
or loss will be given. 

Nothing else could do us more good at this 
crisis than 10,000 output conferences, in which 
capital and labor would get together and in- 
creasé€ production.—Herbert N. Casson, in The 
Efficiency Magazine, London. 
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I have known merchants with the sentiments 
and abilities of great statesmen; and I have 
seen persons in the rank of statesmen with the 
conceptions and character of pedlars——Burke. 

* ok * 


If you really believe that wars ought to be 
stopped, stop thinking about the rival interests 
of nations and think about men and ‘women 
and children throughout the world—President 
Wilson. 

e+, ¢ 

There is a great well of idealism in the 
character of the American people, in spite of 
their practical outlook, their search for indi- 
vidual success, and their keen competition. 
They are more easily stirred by emotion than 
we are and I am certain that now, in all sub- 
jects affected by the problems of war, it is 
an unselfish emotion. So I believe that if the 
spirit of England reaches out to that of Amer- 
ica in frankness and in friendliness, there will 
be a wholehearted response, and small differ- 
ences and petty interests and old prejudice 
will be wiped out in a new entente and fellow- 
ship of ideas.—Philip Gibbs. 


* * * 


Youth is not always an asset. Neither is 
age always a liability. It all depends on the 
kind of person you are. If you are young, there 
is no reason why you should be careless; if 
you are old, there is no reason why you should 
be unteachable. Look at Clemenceau—at the 
head of France at seventy-eight years of age 
and with all the virtues of youth as well as 
age. The trouble is that an old man has 
stopped thinking and a young man hasn’t 
started. As long as you think and learn and 
act, age simply doesn’t matter. 


Just. Do Your Best 


The signs is bad when folks commence 

A-findin’ fault with Providence, 

And balkin’ ’cause the earth don’t shake 

At every prancin’ step they take. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he can be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare 

He hung his sign out everywhere, 

My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions and be satisfied. 

Just do your best, and praise or blame 

That follows, that counts just the same. 

I’ve allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles more or less, 

And it’s the man that does the best 

That gets more kicks than all the rest. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 
oe 

Reading a brief biography of President Wil- 
son the other day, I was reminded that he is 
the son and grandson of Presbyterian minis- 
ters. 

I then recalled that Grover Cleveland was 
also the son of a Presbyterian minister; that 
Charles E. Hughes, who came near to being 
president of the United States, was the son 
of a Baptist minister; that Charles S. Whit- 
man, lately Governor of the State of New 
York, was the son of a Methodist minister ; 
and that Judge Seabury, his chief competitor 
for the Governorship in the election of 1916, 
was, I think, the son of an Episcopal bishop.— 
Theo. H. Price. 

* * * 

All that we know we have absorbed from 
our own experiences, or rearranged in our 
minds from observing other people, or reas- 
oned out either consciously or unconsciously 
from thought-data given by inheritance or 
gathered from our own previous trends of 
thinking in moments past. The. way we are 
going to think tomorrow depends largely on 
what. we are thinking today.—David Leslie 
Brown. 
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“He that asketh faintly beggeth a denial. 
He that asketh a courtesy promiseth a kind- 
ness.”—Old Proverb. 

. 48 

Our characters are our own, and no one 
outside of ourselves can help us build them. 
But suggestions are in order—On Setbacks. 

. =e 

You have within your make-up every one of 
the qualities and traits which great men have. 
The degree to which you develop and apply 
these forces is one of your own choosing. The 
successful leader, the great man, is always the 
one who rises above the average. But he is 
not separated from the crowd by a yawning 
abyss. You have the same endowments. To 
what degree will you raise them? The pro- 
jectile power of your ambition depends wholly 
on the vigour of the determination behind it. 
What you accomplish will depend on your 
knowledge of basic principles -and the live 
energy of your purpose, the enthusiasm and 
will-power you put into your efforts to achieve. 
—E. G. Weir in “Impressions.” 
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Will puts your backbone where your wish- 
bone is now. Will puts iron into your blood, 
tightens up your vertebrae and makes you a 
“self-starter.” 


The world turns around on credit. 

What is credit? It’s a very special kind 
of belief. Also it’s the measure of your prom- 
ise to pay. So that people are trusted, not 
because they have material security, neces- 
sarily, but because they have the right kind 
of eyes, or voice—or courage—by which you 
know that they will pay! 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan many times ad- 
mitted that he loaned money up into the mil- 
lions—on character, alone. 

One way to find out how big a man is, is to 
see how much he can borrow. For a big man 
must be able to borrow big. 

Recently Uncle Sam borrowed from his own 
family over a dozen billions of dollars. And 
these billions came from children, women, men, 
and workers of both low and high estate. 

The whole world knows that Uncle Sam 
will’ pay! 

When you are able to borrow big, you will 
be able to do big. For you will be big !— 
George Matthew Adams. 

.: ©. & 

Always will I strive, with invincible de- 
termination, to be greater than I am today. 
I will surpass myself. In each successive act, 
test, encounter, thought, I will be greater than 
in the one previous. I am what I am now; 
but in an hour I will be more than I am now. 
In everything will I exert more power to sur- 
pass myself. 

From now on I vow that 1 will act the part 
of a man ten times bigger than I now am, for 
by so doing I construct greater powers in my 
own brain, which will actually build me into 
the 100 per cent. positive personality synonym- 
ous with success. I refuse longer to be con- 
fined by the shadowy walls which heretofore 
have cramped me into a narrow sphere. 

a 

Misery is rust on a mind that has stopped 
working. 

*x* * * 

I am a firm believer in a wise division be- 
tween work and recreation, as offering the 
ideal life for labor, or capitalist. But I would 
abolish, as eminently unfair, the pseudo eight- 
hour day, which, in reality, is a ten-hour day 
with time-and-a-half pay for the additional 
two hours. Let us honestly establish a bona 
fide basis for the working day. Let us be 
scrupulously fair with labor, but let us insist 
that labor be equally fair—Charles H. Sabin. 

ee i 


Genius is the power of making continuous 

effort. 
ges 

Don’t be fooled by the calendar. There are 
only as many days in the years as you make 
use of. One man gets only a week’s value out 
of a year while another man gets a full year’s 
value out of a week, 

** * 

We have trouble upon trouble. Why? Be- 
cause most of the real, honest man-to-man 
principle has been eliminated from the busi- 
ness ethics of the past. Why not start the 
slogan: “Everybody get busy and try to see 
how much they can produce for the least 
money and deal with the other fellow as you 
would have him deal with you.” There is 
plenty of everything necessary for mankind 
and to spare if we would only follow the few 
plain rules of the All-Wise Creator.—W. R. 
McClanahan. 
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TO FLY ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


© International Film Service. 
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British Air-Liner, now ready for overseas trip, shown in flight after the launching. 5 
The “R-33” is the latest type of British airship and is expected to make the trip from My 













St. Johns, N. F., to England in less than twenty-four hours. Upon taking the air the 
wheels will be dropped from the machine to lighten the craft, although this will involve 
landing with a crash. Woodem skids will lessen . 


the shock of the descent. 











© Western Newspaper Service. 
Lieut. Harry Hawker, the aviator who will 
attempt the transatlantic flight for Eng- 
land on April 16, accompamed by Com- 
mander Grieve. Lieut. Hawker is an 
Australian airman with considerable ex- 
perience in flying before the war and 

continuous service during hostilities. 


© International Film Service. 
Left to Right—Commander H. C. Richardson. and Lieut.- 
Commander Patrick N. L. Bellinger, who have the distinc- 
tion of being the two men selected tor the Navy to make 
the attempted air race across the Atlantic. -Weather per- 
mitting, they are expected to start within a few days 
and will make the trip in a naval seaplane. ‘ 


© International Film Service. 
Commander J. H. Towers, who will have 
charge of the arrangements for the. at- 
tempted flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 


A BANK CAN 


UCKY the Commerce had a Trust Depart- 
iF ment ready for business,’ was a remark 

heard often in St. Louis early in February 
just after it had been announced, following the 
Jeath of John T. Milliken, multi-millionaire, that 
he had named the National Bank of Commerce 
co-executor and co-trustee under his will. 

The other executors and trustees are John G. 
Lonsdale, president of the bank, and Dr. Hanau 
Loeb, of St. Louis. The will provides that the 
estate be held in trust for the beneficiaries by the 
three trustees, acting jointly, and, after the death 
of the two individuals named, by the bank alone. 

The estate of Mr. Milliken is said to be the 
largest ever placed in the hands of a corporate 
executor in Missouri. It embraces properties in 
every section of the country, and in every stage 
of development. The management, by a corporate 
fiduciary of interests so vast and complex, does 
indeed require a well-organized, ably-officered 
department. And, in that respect, according to 
street comment, lay the “luck” of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

But, by like reasoning, might England be called 
“lucky” in having had a great navy at the start 
of the world war. Her good fortune, as we well 
know, was the result of foresight and prepara- 
tion. And so it was with the big St. Louis bank. 

The corporate-fiduciary role is a new one for 
national banks to play. In fact, this was the first 
time that a national bank in Missouri had 
qualified as executor under any will. 


Situation in 1917 


The developments leading up to the event are 
interesting. For a long time national banks with- 
out trust functions had labored under the handi- 
cap of competition with trust companies which 
had authority to act in both banking and trust 
capacities. And, as the corporate fiduciary grew 
in public estimation, the handicap became more 
oppressive. The Federal Reserve Act, effective 
in 1914, permitted national banks upon specific 
grant of authority by the Federal Reserve Board, 
to act as trustee, executor, administrator, or 
register of stocks and bonds, but no definite rules 
for the exercise of these limited powers were 
prescribed. Nevertheless, largely as a matter of 
form, a number of banks applied for and pro- 
cured authority to so act, but did not deem it 
wise, with such restricted powers, to attempt an 
elaborate entry into the trust field. Instead, in 
many cases, bankers operating under national 
charters organized trust companies under State 
laws, such companies being conducted as ad- 
juncts of the national banks. The wisdom of 
some such arrangement, awkward and expensive 
as it was, could not be denied, for the modern 
metropolitan bank must be a veritable depart- 
ment store of finance. And the more fully it de- 
serves that appellation, the more cumulative will 
prove its business-getting endeavors, for each de- 
partment will serve as a feeder for the others. 
The plan of organizing a subsidiary company 
has, however, one marked disadvantage, in that 
the capital stock of the company must, perforce, 
be small, as compared with that of the parent 
bank or with that of competing unaffiliated trust 
companies. And the amount of invested capital 
is, and should be, a matter of paramount im- 
portance to one who intrusts his business to a 
corporate fiduciary. 

Such were the governing considerations, when 
in his anual report to stockholders at the end of 
1917, John G. Lonsdale, president of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, announced 
the early formation of a subsidiary trust com- 
pany to supplement the powers possessed by the 
parent institution. And, up to a certain point, he 
did proceed with his plans in that respect. But 
not too far, because information came that Lon- 
gress would probably grant the desired fiduciary 
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NOW HANDLE YOUR WILL 


“Luck”: of St. Louis National 
Bank of Commerce When 
‘Big Millionaire Died 


powers to national banks by further amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act. The outcome of this 
legislation was awaited. If it failed of enact- 
ment, a trust company under State laws would 
be organized; if it passed, a trust department 
within the National Bank would be started, with 
all the prestige of that bank, the largest in its 
section, and with all the protection for clients 
provided by its capital and surplus of thirteen 
and one-half million dollars. The bill passed 
both houses and on September 26, 1918, was ap- 
proved and became effective. The effect of this 
bill and its fairness in equalizing national banking 
powers with those of trust companies can be 
clearly comprehended by reading the following 
extract from the law: 

“(k) To grant by special permit to national 
banks applying therefor, when not in contraven- 
tion of State or local law, the right to act as trus- 
tee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks 
and bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, re- 
ceiver, committee of estates of lunatics, or in any 
other fiduciary capacity in which State banks. 
trust companies, or other corporations which 
come into competition with national banks are 
permitted to act under the laws of the State in 
which the national bank is located. 

“Whenever the laws of such State authorize 
or permit the exercise of any or all of the fore- 
going powers by State banks, trust companies, or 
other corporations which compete with national 
banks, the granting to and the exercise of such 
powers by national banks shall not be deemed to 
be in contravention of State or local law within 
the meaning of this act.” 

It is further provided that the funds of all 


JOHN G. LONSDALE 
President, National Bank of Commerce 
; in St. Louis 


trust estates are to be held apart from the bank’s 
funds and accounted for separately. 

By the time the bill passed, the Trust Depart- 
ment of The National Bank of Commerce was 
fully organized and manned. There had been 
procured as Trust Officer, Virgil M. Harris, one 
of the most widely-known trust department offi- 
cials in the Middle West and an author of note 
on subjects pertaining to his profession. Under 
the direction of Mr. Harris a continuous pub- 


licity campaign is being conducted by means of 
newspaper and magazine advertisements and 
booklets. This reading matter gives a very ac- 
curate insight into the problems to be solved by 
national bank executives who are contemplating 
the inauguration of trust departments. We 
gather first that the public mind must be purgea 
of incredulity as to the authority of national 
banks to act in trust capacities. Another fact 
these booklets reveal is that there is more litiga- 
tion over wills than any other subject, and that 
seventy-three per cent. of this litigation concerns 
the wording and meaning of wills. But the most 
curious thing one learns from these written ap- 
peals to human nature is that no person, in good 
health, ever thinks directly and definitely of death 
in connection. with himself. Hence it is that one 
of the important tasks of the corporate executor 
is to make specific persons realize that they 
themselves should take time by the forelock in 
putting their houses in order. A large percent- 
age of death-bed wills, we are told, prove in- 
effectual in carrying out the testator’s intentions. 


Reliable Trust Department Necessary 


These are only a few of the facts set forth in 
the several booklets put out by The National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, but they go to 
show the absolute necessity confronting national 
banks of having a competent official in charge of 
the trust department from the beginning. There 
are, indeed, certain branches of banking which 
permit of development as side lines, until the vol- 
ume of transactions warrants the institution of 
fully equipped special departments. But it is not 
feasible to so develop trust business, because the 
very preparatory work calls for a high order of 
technical ability. Moreover, when the actual 
fiduciary facilities of the bank are called into play 
the trust department must be in no experimental 
or half-prepared stage. The call is ever sudden, 
as in the Milliken case in St. Louis. Extensive 
preparation and patient waiting will bring their 
ultimate reward, for the immense surplus 
accounts built up by the large trust companies of 
the nation afford ample proof that the exercise 
of fiduciary functions is one of the most lucrative 
phases of banking endeavor. 





The Bank and the Baby 


HE desire of the modern bank to furnish a 
ready service in response to all requests 
for assistance of every kind is sometimes 


put to rather extreme tests. Quite recently a 
woman, carrying in her arms a large and well 
wrapped up bundle, entered a large New York 
bank, and, advancing toward a young man be- 
hind one of the windows, asked quite calmly if he 
would show her where she could heat a bottle 


. of milk for her baby. 


After a moment of blankest amazement, the 
young man tried to shift the burden of this query 
to the youth at the next window. Together they 
racked their brains for several moments, during 
which time we can imagine the baby growing very 
hungry, and correspondingly restless. Several 
more young men were called into this council, 
and still the mother waited patiently and the baby 
fidgeted. 

The bank, however, boasts a woman’s depart- 
ment, which finally came to the rescue. One 
young woman, getting a small alcohol lamp from 
a “first aid” box, dexterously heated the milk, 
and returned the bottle to the mother with quite 
as assured a manner as if heating babies’ bottles 
were a part of the bank’s daily routine. 

Let us hope that the mother’s gratitude will at 
least cause her to bring up her child as a de- 
positor of that bank—Esther G. Tomkins, in 
Commerce Monthly. 
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© Paul Thompson 


Representatives of the steel industry and the government officials who have been conferring in Washington on the price of steel products. Left to right, seated, 
T. C. Rowell, director of capital expenditures, U. S. Railroad Administration; Charles M. Schwab, chairman board of directors, Bethlehem Steel Corp.; Harry S. 
Garfield, U. S. Fuel Administration; George N. Peek, chairman Industrial Board; Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman board of directors, U. S. Steel Corp.; Wm. M. 
Ritter, president W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., W. Va.; James A. Farrell, president U. S. Steel Corp.; and J. A. Topping, chairman of board of directors of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Co. Standing, J. V. W. Reynders, president American Tube and Stamping Co.; James B. Bonner, U. S. Steel Corp.; John A. Savage, 
representing iron ore producers; Mr. Trigg, Mr. McKinney; John C. Neale, Midvale Steel and Ordnance Co.; B. F. Jones, president Jones and Laughlin Steel Co.; 
H. S. Snyder, vice president U. S. Steel Corp.; Thos K. Glenn, president Atlantic Steel Co.; John P. Bush, president Buckeye Steel Casting Co.; Anthony 
J. Caminotto, commissioner general of immigration; George R. James, president Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co.; Edward T. Quigley, Dept. of Commerce; James 
A. Burden, president Burden Iron Co.; Leonard Peckitt, president Empire Steel and Iron Co.; F. H. Gordon; W. A. Fallensbee, and Lewis B. Reed. 


WANT BUSINESS MAN FOR PRESIDENT 


for its next President. 

Policies and political issues will begin 
to shape themselves when Congress assembles, 
but it is already accepted that the people desire 
to see a man in the White House with a level 
head, common sense and executive ability. The 
country will need practical management and 
sound business administration to meet the 
readjustment of trade conditions, for if there is 
one thing that the average American desires 
at the present moment it is a definite under- 
standing as to what is in store for the business 
world. The right policy carried through by 
the right man means an early return to peace- 
time production and prosperity. 

Presidential booms a year before the con- 
ventions are a bit premature, yet at the capital 
they divide honors with the League of Nations. 
Possibilities are too numerous to enumerate, 
but probabilities are few in number. Indeed, 
there is a deep feeling that the successful can- 
didate may not be among those most talked 
of now, but will enter the race as a dark horse. 


T' E United States wants a business man 


Will Not Feature Soldier Candidate 


When Frank H. Hitchcock appeared in Cob- 
lenz, there was much buzzing among the pol- 
iticians that he was there to ascertain the 
sentiment of General Pershing upon the prop- 
osition of becoming the Republican candidate 
for 1920. In reality Hitchcock was abroad up- 
on a commercial mission involving an import- 
ant matter to be put through by one of the 
large corporations. No doubt such an astute 
politician as Hitchcock also kept a weather 
eye out for the G. O. P., sounding out opinions 
among the American troops on the question of 


Call Chiefly for Great 
Executive Brain and 
-Level Head 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 
Our Washington Correspondent 


candidates and getting the sentiment of the 
army; but this was incidental. ; 

As a matter of fact, there is a decided belief 
among the Republican leaders that the com- 
ing campaign will not be a propitious one for a 
soldier candidate. They find no demand for 
one among the returning soldiers or in the 
States. The situation today is entirely differ- 
ent from that after other wars. Each in the 
past brought forward a popular military hero. 
Washington, Jackson, Taylor, Grant and 
Roosevelt in turn established war records and 
won promotion to the Presidency. In the 
present war there has been no popular figure 
as the rallying center. 

The condition is in no sense a reflection upon 
General Pershing or his ability, but is due to 
the unusual situation involved in the manage- 
ment of the military campaign by the Inter- 
Allied War Council. With the supreme com- 
mand vested in General Foch, and General 
Pershing only one of the commanders in line, 
there was. little opportunity for a spectacular 
career. Despite being three thousand miles 
from the battle front, President Wilson has 
been the outstanding American figure in the 


direction of the war policy—a civilian instead 


of a military leader. 

It can not be overlooked also that General 
Pershing’s office will be a handicap instead of 
an aid in 1920. The great campaign of in- 
vestigation which the Republicans will soon in- 


augurate into the conduct of the war will 
center about the War Department and the 
Army. Every branch of the organization will 
be under fire, and it is no secret that the 
revelation will be decidedly unpleasant in many 
instances. General Pershing at the head of the 
Republican ticket would have to go through 
this barrage, and appear as opposing the man- 
agement of the very campaign of which he was 
the commanding officer. The resulting confus- 
ion in the public mind would be difficult to 
combat. 


Favorite Sons Plentiful 


On this point, however, General Wood might 
be acceptable because he has stood in opposi- 
tion to the established military order through- 
out his career, and the alleged discrimination 
against him during the recent war might be 
made an asset. The Wood personality is un- 
deniably strong, for in whatever section of the 
country he may be stationed, the territory is 
soon impregnated with the Wood enthusiasm. 
He had the unqualified endorsement of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and the spirit of Roosevelt 
dead is proving to be as potent in politics as 
during his lifetime, notwithstanding the decis- 
ion of Progressive leaders to stick with the 
party during the coming campaign. 

Taft has gained steadily in favor during the 
war, his good qualities being recognized as 
never before, and his stand on the League 
rallying a large following. 

Favorite sons are as plentiful this spring as 
the flowers, with Harding, of Ohio, a prime 
favorite because he has played a quiet waiting 
game, and because he is geographically ac- 
ceptable. Lowden, of Illinois, is also men- 
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tioned. Herbert Hoover has done a big job 
with eminent success, and desires no political 
office, despite the frequent use of his name. 

Henry P. Davison looms up as the type of 
successful business man able to tackle gigantic 
problems, such as the Red Cross, and carry 
them through. He has the international view- 
point as well as the American, his war record 
is one to be proud of, and there would be no 
doubt of his power to deal with reconstruc- 
tion conditions or to guide the country one 
a sane cotftse of business policies. 

In the Democratic ranks there is the ever- 
present possibility that President Wilson may 
be a candidate for a third term. The success 
of the League of Nations plan will open the 
way for a triumphal return; or should the 
League become a campaign issue, with its 
adoption involved in the election, then Mr. 
Wilson might inaugurate a precedent-breaking 
race to vindicate his position. 

Provided the President adheres to what some 
of his friends affirm is a fixed determination 
not to allow his name to go before the conven- 
tion, McAdoo and Clark are the two Rich- 
monds in the field. The former would have the 
backing of a large railroad labor element, and 
there is a possibility that he would secure the 
administration support, although this does not 
seem as certain now as at one time in the 
past. Altogether he would be a formidable 
candidate, notwithstanding the lack of many 
attributes essential to a politician and a sur- 
prising fall from the public interest in the short 
space of time since he resigned from the 
Treasury. 

The Cabinet today is without Presidential 
material, unless Secretary Lane is excepted, 
and he, having been born in Canada, is in- 
eligible for the office under the Constitution. 

As to campaign issues in 1920, they may be 
almost anything, although Government owner- 
ship is certain to be prominent. The prelimi- 
nary hint of the League of Nations as the chief 
bone vf contention is destined to fade away, 
just as opposition to the League is now vanish- 
ing among the Senators who signed the Lodge 
round robin. Congress has established a rec- 
ord during the last two years for taking firm 
stands and then quietly stepping aside at the 
last moment, and the protest against the 
League will be only another example. 


Prohibition Important Issue 


Adequate laws to enforce national prohibi- 
tion will be among the matters pressing upon 
the next Congress for early attention. The 
situation is precipitated by the expressed de- 
termination of the brewers in some sections 
of the country to fight for a larger alcoholic 
content in beer than is permitted under the 
regulations of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
With such lawyers as Elihu Root retained, they 
are prepared to go the limit in the plan to 
manufacture beer with two and three-quarters 
per cent. of alcohol. 

The determination of their legal status, the 
definition of the term “intoxicating,” now vari- 
ously defined, and the long squabble as to the 
constitutionality of the prohibition amend- 
ment, are all calculated to take time. In some 
quarters it is thought that Congress will defer 
acting on enforcement laws until the whole 
matter is thrashed out in the courts, but there 
is little ground for such a position. 

The Anti-Saloon League forces are prepared 
to carry on their fight with unremitting vigor 
under the direction of E. C. Dinwiddie, of their 
legislative bureau, drawing encouragement 
from their recent victories and the fact that 
the prohibitionist gains throughout the country 
have shown a clear indication of the public 
sentiment. Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Wash- 
ington and Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 
will drop party politics to join in securing the 
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enactment of adequate enforcement laws, just 
as they wiped out party lines and combined in 
the fight for the national amendment. 

“What is going to happen to the finances 
of the country when the liquor business is 
eliminated?” many people asked during the 
first days after prohibition was found to be 
inevitab “What is to become of the $1,000,- 
000,000 industry recognized by the Government 
as legitimate and one of its chief sources of 
revenue, but now wiped out with a stroke 
of the pen?” 

One of the arguments often used against 
prohibition has been that it confiscated a vast 
business without compensation. This was de- 
clared both unjust and in violation of the 
provision of the Constitution, which forbids 
confiscation without payment. France, in 
closing down the absinthe factories, paid the 
owners of the properties. Russia compensated 
the owners of the liquor industry when estab- 
lishing prohibition. But the United States 
abolished the liquor trade and left the people 
engaged in it to shift for themselves. 

Prohibition is certain to enlarge the demand 
for sweets, for sweets are what a drinker 
wants when deprived of his usual beverages. 
Some of the liquor men studied the situation 
and hit upon a plan. If they could not manu- 
facture what they had produced in the past, 
they determined to turn out what was per- 
mitted, and what the public will demand. 

A New York brewery, valued at $13,000,000, 
has been converted at a cost of less than $150,- 
000, into a plant for producing a syrup from 
soya beans. Others are following the same 
line, or turning out soft drinks and near-beer, 
as the Anheuser-Busch establishment is doing 
in St. Louis. In the West many of the plants 
are bottling loganberry juice. In California, 
where 68 per cent. of the wine was manu- 
factured, the wineries and the vineyard owners 
are endeavoring to find some new use for the 
grapes, and the Department of Agriculture is 
co-operating in the work of experimenting 
with the wine grapes to determine their 
adaptability to a prohibition era. New markets 
also are being sought for the hops which 
formerly went to the breweries. 

Many of the breweries which have had large 
cold storage plants are preparing to use these 
facilities in new ways. Ice cream factories, 
packing houses, creameries, cold storage ware- 
houses, and dairy food products all are being 
turned out where beer was brewed before. In 
Wisconsin, which once manufactured one-sixth 
of all the beer made in the country, corn prod- 
ucts have become one of the chief outputs of 
the old beer-making plants. 

The brewers, the wine growers and the dis- 
tillers are not letting their capital remain 
idle and their plants fall to ruin because their 
old business has been abolished for the public 
welfare. They are versed in business and they 
are meeting the new situation with confidence 
in their ability to make good in fresh fields of 
endeavor. 


How She Succeeds As Bond 
Saleswoman 
(Continued from page 949) 


look after the investments and accounts of 
women, there is such a difference now in the 
women who come in to talk to us and ask our 
advice even from the time I first entered the 
work, 

“They talk glibly now about preferred and 
common stock. There was a time when wom- 
en didn’t know the difference between stocks 
and bonds. But now, how different it is! And 
it’s growing different all the time. Women are 
coming out from their economic kindergarten 
and are going to march straight forward, pro- 
gressing all the time. They’ve lots of ‘work 


ahead of them to do—and we'll all get together 
and do it. 

“But there is one man this business of ours 
is going to put out of a job. There is one 
type, who, because of the work women are 
doing and women are understanding, will have 
to go into the subway looking for a job dig- 
ging the soil, and that is the financial shark 
and swindler who goes after the widows and 
‘invests’ their money, and loses it. 

“Think, when a widow is left alone, these 
sharks shomehow or other find it out, and 
whether the widow be rich or poor, they’re 
after her. They're after her money, little. or 
much, and they tempt her with wild specula- 
tions which can’t pay. 

“Here, of course, we only deal in real invest- 


“ments, those that yield a good-sized income but 


none of which are speculative. We take no 
marginal accounts. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” she said, “to think of 
what we can do for each other, how we can 
pull together, see that our womenkind aren’t 
cheated through pitiful ignorance, but» that 
with the great evolution of changes we’re go- 
ing through they can understand these things. 
And women in business are given the oppor- 
tunity to help them understand with patience 
and with something of the human quality, too. 

“T read the other day something which 
startled me,” she said, “and that was that out 
of every nine marriages in this country one 
ends in a divorce. Those are pretty strong 
figures. 


Teaches Women Value of Money 


“The average man, practically every man,” 
she went on, “marries for love. There are few 
of our American men who marry for money. 
And when a man loves a girl and marries her 
he looks forward to being very happy with ‘her 
as a companion. But does he get it? Very, 
very often, no! 

“He works down-town, and how these poor 
American men do work! He slaves, he tries 
to make more and more money, and she spends 
his earnings, runs into debt on the accounts 
he has let her have, and in a doll-like, baby way 
weeps and is sorry that she doesn’t understand 
at all where her money goes! 

“We’re not only trying to make women busi- 
ness-like in investments. We’re trying to show 
them how business will help everywhere ; how 
it will help in the home, too. Housekeeping 
accounts can be kept as accounts in an office 
are. 

“When women emerge from the kinder- 
garten, when they understand business and 
politics and economics and budgets and what 
issues are at stake, they’re going to make very 
different companions for men. Divorces then 
will be negligible. Women will appreciate 
men’s work; they will understand it. They 
won’t spend his every penny and make him 
feel a failure because they can’t keep ahead. 
She will run his house if that is her main job 
in as business-like a way as he does his office. 
If she works in a business, their interests will 
be co-operative. 

“In the years to come men will be so grate- 
ful for women in business. They will feel 
that their women they may leave behind will 
not be subjected to the treachery of financial 
sharks who may get away the hard-saved in- 
surance. And, more than that, they will wel- 
come their women as they emerge from their 
kindergartens—they’ll welcome their women 
as their companions.” 

“And how do you feel as a ‘business suc- 
cess?” I asked. “How do you like being in 
a big brokerage firm and coming to work day 
after day?” 

“To handle a big job and to work with all 
one’s might for it,” she said, “is one of the 
most wonderful things in life for men and now 
for women.” 
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CLOTHING AND SHOES TO BE CHEAPER 


LOTHING and footwear “will never 
C come down in price,” one is told by the 

retail stores. The assurances given are 
very solemn and positive; and if they be cor- 
rect it makes one wonder how people are to 
make both ends meet now that war wages 
and profits are diminishing. To be sure, after 
the Civil War clothing of all kinds, including 
headgear and footwear, took a violent slump; 
but the situation is now different because at 
that time the Southern cotton fields were cut 
off from the trade of the world and all nations 
for a while went practically without a supply 
of cotton. 

The question of the future of clothing is 
important, because the American people spend 
about 16% per cent. of their total earnings 
upon dress. Before the war it was about 14 
per cent. but clothing has gone up so much 
more than other articles that the outlay of the 
typical family had to be increased. It takes a 
great deal of imagination to conceive of the 
size of the American clothing bill. In 1840 the 
grand total wealth of the American people, in- 
cluding all kinds of property both personal and 
real, was about $4,250,000,000; and in 1918 we 
spent for clothing alone about $4,410,000,000. 

From 1901 to 1918 the increase in our cloth- 
ing bill was over $2,000,000,000, or just about 
enough to have bought the 13 original colonies 
bag and baggage three times over. 

From 1914 to 1918 the increase in 


Why Basic Factors Are Certain 
to Bring Declines in the 


Near Future 


By PAUL CLAY 
Our Noted Staff Economist 


as that cotton and wool can be gathered and 
made first into yarn or thread, and then into 
cloth, and finally into clothing. Likewise, 
cheaper hides are bound in due time to mean 
cheaper leather and cheaper shoes. 

Of course, this line of reasoning assumes 
competitive conditions, and takes it for granted 
that there is no trust able to maintain prices 
regardless of cost of production or of supply 
of raw materials. This, however, is a fact in 
this country. Among the cotton mills there 
is no trust of any kind, and among the woolen 
mills the so-called trust has never proven 
strong enough to regulate the price of either 
wool or woolen goods. In the shoe manufac- 
turing business conditions have long been 
highly competitive. So it is that cheaper raw 
materials always mean cheaper finished prod- 
ucts at retail—provided only one waits for 
those raw materials to be converted into fin- 
ished products and to.reach the shelves of the 
retail dealer. This process.takes quite a while. 
Leather manufacturers buy their hides almost 


Acting Quartermaster Genéral, computed in 
July or August, 1918, that the wool require- 
ments per soldier were 71 pounds gross weight 
for initial equipment ; 42 pounds per annum for 
renewals for those in service in the United 
States, and 75 pounds per annum for those in 
France. 

The relations between the raw material and 
the goods, and the definite evidence that cloth- 
ing is to be cheaper, are best shown by the 
following: 


Raw Wool Woolen Goods 

Month 1918-19 1914-15 1918-19 1914-15 
|. Sar Pears 75.48c 23.48c $3.62 $1.35 
EE ern 78.00 23.48 3.62 1.36 
pe Ra ACRE Tee 77.00 26.83 3.65 1.36 
Ce te Pe 77.00 27.61 3.90 . 1.36 
pe | ep ie ree 77.00 27.57 3.90 1.39 
September... csce... 77.00 27.47 3.90 1.42 
be ere ee 77.00 27.50 3.92 1.46 
NOVEMDEr ......0.65.00+ 77.00 25.46 3.97 1.46 
| 77.00 25.46 4.01 1.46 
ee 70.00 25.46 4.02 1.46 
ee 63.00 26.54 ae 1.47 
MEMES cos desc se chess 62.50 27.86 3.10 152 


Upon this basis the armies of the United 
States during the latter half of last year were 
consuming wool at the rate of about 300,000,- 
000 pounds per annum. Yet the production of 
the United States was only 296,000,000 pounds 
in 1913, and diminished somewhat for the next 
few years. The policy of the 
Government, too, was to buy far 





our shoe ‘bill—including all foot- 
wear—was about $280,000,000 and 
brought the total up to something 
like $760,000,000. Indeed, cloth- 
ing is the greatest single item in 


Our last year’s clothing expendi- 
tures would have paid the total 


“Clothing costs are bound to come down. 
the cost of tiving, except food. It salesman says or what happened after the Civil War. 
costs nearly twice as much as_ ton and wool are already breaking the prices of cloth, and cheaper cloth ts 
rent, and almost three times as bound to mean cheaper clothing. The war consumption of owr hides, amount- 
much as fuel and light combined. ing perhaps to 200,000,000 pounds annually, is ended; cattle receipts have 
thus far exceeded those of last year by 7 per cent.; the hide market is grad- 





WHAT WILL HAPPEN: 


Nor does it matter what the 
The declines in cot- 


enough ahead so as to be sure to 
have plenty of raw material on 
hand. Thus it came about that the 
total supply of wool available for 
private use was only about 2%4 
pounds per annum for each per- 
son, whereas we ordinarily con- 
sume 6%4 pounds. Now, however, 
our wool supply is rapidly ap- 
proaching normal, and this fore- 
shadows cheaper clothing in due 


cost of the Civil War, and left a “ally becoming saturated; and cheaper leather and shoes are definitely fore- time. 


neat little balance to spare. 


shadowed. In all types of clothing, however, one must wait until the cheaper 


If prices are to continue at their raw materials get into the finished goods on the retail shelves.” 


present level, it will go far toward 
keeping the cost of living very 


At the opening of the war the 
foreign war demand for wool, 
after a brief period of extreme 
business uncertainty, carried this 








high, and will greatly complicate 

labor problems and personal fin- 

ances. If, on the other hand, clothing is to 
come down even half as much as it went up 
during the war, it will substantially increase 
the purchasing power of wages and salaries 
ind be of much benefit to nine-tenths of our 
people. 

Nev are we wholly in the dark upon this 
question. There is no need either of accept- 
ing the dictum of the salesman, or of being 
confused by the experience of previous wars. 
[he prices of clothing and shoes in the long 
run are determined by business principles or 
economic factors which can be studied and 
learned by anyone. It takes no expert talent 
to perceive that in all ordinary times the price 
of clothing depends mainly upon the cost of the 
cloth, which in turn is largely determined by 
the cost of the cotton and wool which goes 
into it. So it happens that, in respect to 
price, cloth follows cotton and wool, and cloth- 
ing follows cloth. 

In the case of shoes the relation of finished 
goods to crude materials are just about the 
same. Boots and shoes, including all footwear, 
depend in price upon the cost of the leather; 
and leather depends upon hides; and the price 
and supply of hides depend upon the numbers 
of animals slaughtered—which in turn is dict- 
ated mostly by the demand for meat. All we 
have to do to foresee the future of clothing and 
shoes is to trace these steps backward. A 
continued decline in cotton and wool at any 
time is sure to mean cheaper clothing as soon 





a year ahead; and then several months must 
elapse for the leather to be made into shoes 
and some weeks more for the shoes to reach 
the retailer. 

Otherwise expressed, there is no reason why 
clothing should have come down thus far; 
and the fact that, generally speaking, it has 
not done so is not the slightest indication that 
it is not going to come down. The cotton 
goods we are now buying in the retail stores 
were made from raw cotton that cost the mill 
32 to 35 cents a pound, although the price is 
now about 28 cents. The woolen goods on the 
retail shelves were made with wool that cost 
76 to 78 cents a pound as compared with the 
present price of about 6214. Some months 
from now, when the goods on the retail shelves 
will be composed of raw materials bought by 
the textile mills at these reduced prices, the 
public will get a share of the benefit. 

These declines in raw materials are likely 
to continue; for the war requirements were 
immense, and the elimination of the war de- 
mand.is in itself a matter of enough import- 
ance to cause prices to go down a good deal 
more than they have yet done. 

Few people realize that when the war ended 
our armies were consuming the entire United 
States production of wool and a part of our 
imports. 

The supply for private use was dependent 
wholly upon imports, and these in turn were 
limited by lack of ships. ‘General R. E. Wood, 


commodity up from 27.61 cents per 
pound in July, 1914—this being 
the average price of 100 grades at Philadel- 
phia—to 27.86 cents the following March; 
and the average price of five representative 
grades of woolen cloth went up from $1.30 
per yard to $1.52. Likewise the recent decline 
in wool from 77 cents to 62% has been 
accompanied by a drop in the estimated price 
of these woolen goods from $4.02 to $3.10 per 
yard. One must say “estimated” because, 
owing to the Government price-fixing, the 
quoted prices are almost meaningless, and 
these averages for several months had to be 
based on import prices. ' 

Most significant perhaps is the drop of 90 
cents a yard that has already occurred in these 
five expensive grades of woolen cloth. Those 
who believe that cloth can so come down with- 
out resulting in cheaper clothing must be op- 
timistic indeed as to the ability of manufac- 
tures, wholesalers and retailers—thousands of 
them—to get together and fix prices. In cot- 
ton the record is the same, as may be seen from 
the following: 


Raw Cotton Cotton Goods 

Month 1918-19 1914-15 1918-19 1914-15 

AO ts. Ak Ee eC 22 Fake 
Teer wer 27.68 13.44 23.20 7.15 
TO odin o4ss oo unico 4d eee 13.51 23.70 7.15 
EO OTe TO 32.03 13.17 23.00 7.27 
I ra ts ach a, 9.50 20.97 7.27 
September ......... 34.69 7.25 21.67 7.17 
6 Sr i 6.90 21.37 6.82 
MOVemper” oi..2 i052 29.26 7.54 21.37 6.67 


(Continued on page 970) 
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Industrial Democracy Stops Strike 


and freely offer, and work with, the spirit of 

that principle—Co-operation. a 
So we shall grow in Character and Ability 

and develop individual and Commercial Su- 
remacy. 

ge of opinion shall be freely and 

fearlessly expressed, but we shall at all times 

stand ready to Co-operate with and heartily 

support the final judgment in all matters. 

The next cornerstone is Economy, as fel- 

lows: 


As each moment is a full unit in each hour 
and each hour a full anit in each day, so each 
well-spent unit of thought and well-spent unit 
of action makes for each victory and the final 
success. ‘ 

When the hour, the day, the year, or the life 
is filled with well-spent ability, and an institu- 
tion is composed of individuals who recognize 
the value of and so use their time, then success 
is controlled and governed and there is no 
longer vague uncertainty or a blind and un- 
reasoning hope. ' 

Life is like a bag in which, each moment, 
we place a unit of value or of rubbish, and our 
present and future happiness depends upon the 
contents of that bag. ae : 

Recognizing that Economy is time, material 
and energy well-spent, we determine to make 
the best use of them, thus so shall time, mate- 
rial, and energy become our servants while we 
become the masters of our destiny. 


The final cornerstone is Energy: 

As energy is the power back of action, and 
action is necessary to produce results, we deter- 
mine to Energize our minds and hands, con- 
centrating all our powers upon the most import- 
ant work before us. i 

‘Thus intensifying our mental and physical ac- 
tivity, we shall “Make two grow where one 
was,” well knowing that our Individual and 
Commercial Crop of Results will yield in just 
proportion to our productive and persistent 
activity. : : 

This power of Energy directed exclusively 
toward sound and vigorous construction, leaves 
no room for destruction and reduces all forms 
of resistance. 


At each of these weekly meetings Mr. 
Leitch is at hand, and by the second or third 
meeting all suspicions are usually allayed. The 
workers, no matter whether they be American 
or foreign, whether educated or uneducated, 
whether skilled or unskilled, whether highly 
paid or poorly paid, quickly come to realize 
that they are dealing with a man of the most 
intense integrity. 

Service 

Meanwhile Mr. Leitch is getting acquainted 
with scores of the workers, learning what is 
going on in their minds, chatting with them 
about their jobs and their domestic affairs and 
giving them a chance to become his friends. 


From the start he is “John” to them and they 
are “Bill” or “Ed” or “Will” to him. 


By the fifth meeting they are usually ready 
for this capstone, Service: 


.We believe that the only sure and sound 
construction of success as an individual or an 
institution depends upon the quality and quan- 
tity of service rendered. 

We neither anticipate nor hope to be unusu- 
ally favored by fortune, but are thoroughly 
persuaded that fortune favors the performer 
of worthy deeds and of unusual service, and we 
therefore determine that our days and our years 
be occupied with such performance. 

Quality shall always be the first element of 
our service and quantity shall ever be the sec- 
ond consideration. 

Thus shall we establish not only the reputa- 
tion but the character of serving best and serv- 
ing most. 

Therefore, by serving admirably, we shall de- 
serve and receive proportionately. 


Mr. Leitch told them that they were going 
to save money under the new plan—that they 
were going to get more work done; that it 
would not be a square deal for the company 
alone to take the money that they had saved, 
but instead that they would split up the sav- 





(Continued from page 948) 


ings 50-50, that is, as the books of the com- 
pany showed savings in the cost of operation, 
the amount saved would be divided into two 
parts—xone would go to the company and the 
other would be distributed every two weeks 
to the men as a dividend on wages. 

I attended what I think was the third meet- 
ing held at the Passaic Metal Ware works. 
Whereas less than one month previously the 
talk was all of strike, there was not a single 
thought or word of a walkout or trouble of any 
kind; every worker, male or female, was en- 
grossed in building the new working struc- 
ture. The proceedings at the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ session were particularly inter- 
esting to me, as the representatives consisted 
wholly of the rank and file of the workers who 
had been chosen by their co-workers, men and 
women, to talk and act for them. 

Mr. Leitch, who acted as chairman, asked 
how things were going. 

One representative said that he had spoken 
to a fellow worker who-was not making the 
best use of his time, but he got slight thanks 
for his pains. Another representative, a young 
woman, said that she had had a similar 
experience. 


Running the Gauntlet 


“Of course, you will encounter difficulties,” 
Mr. Leitch told them. “But your fellow- 
workers selected you as representatives be- 
cause they thought that you were the best 
qualified of the whole bunch for meeting diffi- 
culties and straightening them out. This job of 
being a representative isn’t any snap. It isa 
big honor, but, like most honors, it carries with 
it responsibilities and difficulties and problems. 
You have got to prove men enough and women 
enough to tackle and solve these difficulties 
and problems. I don’t know whether you have 
courage enough to stand the gaff—but I do 
think you have. 

“You know how the Indians who used to 
inhabit this very spot on which we are meet- 
ing tested the youths who aspired to be re- 
ceived into the warrior class. They stuck a 
pole into the ground with a long thong hang- 
ing from the top, and on the end of the thong 
was a hook. The young warriors formed a 
circle around the pole and then one of the 
veteran warriors—all the other warriors in 
the neighborhood were on hand for the cere- 
mony—pulled on the hook until the pole bent 
over, and then let go. The hook went swish- 
ing and slashing in every direction. If one of 
the candidates as much as batted an eye he was 
rejected in disgrace. The hook would rip open 
a chest here, tear out an eye here, slash the 
cheek of a third—but all the time the young 
warriors had to stand their ground. Can you 
stand your ground, can you stand the gaff? 
As I look at you and size you up, I believe you 
can.” 

This straight-from-the-shoulder talk had a 
favorable effect. I could notice the men square 
their shoulders. One girl declared that she 
knew that she was doing the right thing in 
trying to get some of the other girls to stop 
wasting time and material and she was willing 
to swallow their jibes. She knew it would be 
all right in the end when they understood as 
clearly as she understood that the waste and 
the idleness was taking money out of the 
pockets of everybody in the works. 

The force were working on a fifty-two and 
one-half-hour-a-week schedule. Mr. Leitch 
explained that the Senate had discussed the 
feasibility of cutting the hours down to fifty 
hours a week without incurring any decrease 
in production or any lowering of the earnings 
of those on piece work. Mr. Leitch added that 


from his experience in other plants he believed 
that they could lop off the two and one-half 
hours and not only maintain production, but 
increase it. It was his strong belief that if 
everybody was on hand to start work right 
on the dot, if nobody threw down their tools 
or quit their machines until the whistle actually 
blew at lunch time and at closing time, the 
greater part of the two and one-half hours 
would be saved by this means alone. He said 
that while they had had a fifty-two and one- 
half-hour week, lots of the workers had not 
given fifty-two and one-half hours’ actual ser- 
vice. “Suppose,” he added, “we all make up 
our minds to work—work, mind you—the full 
fifty hours by being at our place ready to begin 
work promptly, and do not start to wash our 
hands or clean up until the whistle blows, I 
am certain the results will astonish most of 
us.” 

There was a general discussion of this sug- 
gestion and it was finally voted to put it into 
operation the following week. 

One representative intimated that some of 
the men were talking of a forty-eight-hour 
week, 

“That’s the stuff,” Mr. Leitch immediately 
agreed. “The forty-eight-hour week is what 
I call the real working week. But as we don’t 
want anybody’s pay envelope to suffer a single 
dollar, don’t you think it will be better if we 
don’t try to rush matters all at once? I mean, 
won’t it be wiser for us to go on the fifty-hour 
schedule next week and then when we have 
convinced ourselves, as I know we can in a 
few weeks, that we can do as much work and 
make as much money in the shorter hours as 
we did in the longer hours, then we will be 
ripe. for going to forty-eight hours. What 
does everybody think?” 

There was universal support of this view. 
And the representatives agreed to recommend 
this course and to explain to the others that 
the forty-eight hour week was the definite 
goal, but that it would not be wise to make too 
drastic a cut all at once. 


Not “Hands” but “Co-managers” 


Mr. England had made a talk to the Senate 
in which he outlined fully and freely his whole 
attitude towards Industrial Democracy and 
his determination to go more than half way 
in meeting the workers in their joint effort to 
enhance the happiness and the prosperity of all 
of them. On Mr. Leitch’s suggestion it was 
agreed that a summary of Mr. England’s re- 
marks be prepared and posted throughout the 
works, so that each and every worker could 
realize exactly what was in his mind and in 
his heart. 

Mr. Leitch took occasion to impress upon 
the workers that in this world one must never 
expect to get anything for nothing, that in 
return for shorter hours, in return for their 
admission as a real part of the running of the 
business, in return for their half of the in- 
crease in the profits, they would have to give 
a full return, a full return in the way of 
loyalty, enthusiasm, economy, greater careful- 
ness in avoiding wastage of material, greater 
punctuality and a real spirit of teamwork. He 
told them that, under Industrial Democracy, 
their status, as they could see, had been in- 
finitely raised; they were not simply “hands,” 
they were co-managers of the business. Noth- 
ing could be done without consulting them or 
without their consent. Hereafter, although 
they had had a part—those of them who were 
citizens—in running the affairs of the nation, 
they had not had very much part in the run- 
ning of their plants. But now all that was 

(Continued on page 970) 
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High-grade trucks, Whites, are used exclusively in the Western Truck Line that has been established within a 50-mile radius of Chicago. All are five-ton units, 
fitted with bodies best adapted to highway transportation service, having comfor table cabs to protect the drivers during severe weather. Depots are located in 
all cities through which the trucks operate over regular established routes. Truck unloading consignment of goods at Aurora Station. 


MOTOR TRUCK LINE VERY SUCCESSFUL 


HE growing importance of the motor 
truck as an adjunct to the railroad in 
the prompt, economical delivery of 
produce to and from central points of distribu- 
tion is shown by the development of a co- 
operative truck line within a 50-mile radius of 
Chicago. 

This development, which has passed the ex- 
perimental stage, possesses great interest to 
manufacturers and merchants, as well as the 
veneral public in other trade centers. It was 
inaugurated by a group of far-visioned manu- 
facturers and proprietors of mercantile estab- 
lishments. It is believed to be the first co- 
operative motor truck freight line in the 
United States. 

Firmly convinced that the time was ripe for 
extending the usefulness of the truck in the 
field of short-haul transportation, eighty men 
representing business interests in Chicago and 
cities within a radius of fifty miles west of 
Chicago, formed the Western Truck Lines. It 
is a one-hundred-per-cent. co-operative ven- 
ture, not a share of promotion stock having 
heen issued. 


Obvious Advantages 


Rail lines entering Chicago, as at most 
points, found it practically impossible to trans- 
port the vast amount of freight that was 
dumped at their doors last spring and summer. 
Consequently unavoidable delays in the trans- 
portation of goods were frequent. It was this 
condition that led the manufacturers to seek 
a remedy. 

On September 3 daily schedules were in- 
augurated between Chicago and West Chicago 
and intermediate points. Schedules were soon 
extended and freight stations were opened at 
Aurora, Elgin, Batavia, Geneva, St. Charles 
and elsewhere. The aim is to cover a radius 
of one hundred miles of Chicago. 

The motor truck line has now been in opera- 
tion long enough to convince its promoters 
and patrons alike of its merit, both as a profit- 
able investment and as a medium for quick 
and economical shipment of goods. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the enterprise was a success from 
the start. Serving territory in which some of 


Chicago Merchants’ Experiment 
in Cooperation Sure to 
Start Others 
By NORMAN BRUCE 


the largest manufacturing plants of the coun- 
try are located, the truck line is giving a 
freight service much speedier than is possible 
by any other form of transportation. This is 
especially true of shipments of less than car- 
load lots. Frequently freight is placed in the 
hands of manufacturers within a few hours 
from the time of shipment which, if consigned 
by other carriers, might be days in transit. 

In the operation of the Western Truck 
Lines, railway precedents have been followed 
in so far as they have been found of advantage. 
A terminal station or depot, similar to those 
maintained by railroads, has been established 
in the heart of Chicago’s shipping district at 
Clinton and Polk streets. This terminal build- 
ing is an unusually large one, with 25,000 
square feet of floor space. All trucks load and 
unload at shipping platforms arranged in sta- 
tion order. Depots are located in all cities 
through which the trucks operate. Each 
depot is in charge of an agent, who assists in 
loading and unloading, makes out bills for 
freight, and checks and collects bills for 
freight received—in fact, renders a service for 
the truck line much similar to the duties of a 
local freight agent. . 

All trucks are operated over established 
routes, but delivery of shipments and pick-up 
of shipments from and to points other than 
depots in Chicago and towns west are made 
at regular published rates, the rates being 
based upon actual service rendered on each 
specific shipment. 

In the organization of the Western Truck 
Lines a broad plan for future development was 
followed. The president, Edwin Anderson, 
was engaged in the teaming business in 
Chicago for thirty years. The vice-president 
and general manager, Geo. N. Lamb, was for 
years one of the foremost road builders in 
Illinois and has a wide experience in the opera- 
tion of trucks. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of highways in Kane County, Ill. The 





board of directors is composed of men trained 
in handling financial and traffic problems. 

High grade trucks, Whites, are used exclu- 
sively. They are all five-ton units, fitted with 
bodies best adapted to highway transporta- 
tion service. Comfortable cabs protect the 
drivers during the severest weather. Only the 
most skilled operators are employed, thus in- 
suring “on-time” schedules. 

The company has found that shippers de- 
mand high-quality service and will not tolerate 
irresponsible truck lines that hold out as their 
only inducement for business a cut rate. The 
Western Truck Line has established rates low 
enough to encourage shippers to use the 
service and at the same time enough to justify 
a responsible company to give the best trans- 
portation service possible. 


“The Best Way” 


Many incidents illustrative of the advantages 
offered by this efficient truck line could be 
quoted. For example, the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, of Aurora, engaged on ex- 
tensive Government contracts, found it necessary 
to ship from their Chicago factory to their plant 
at Aurora a number of large machines which, 
naturally, were of value to them only while in 
operation. The machines were loaded on trucks 
of the Western Lines at the close of the day’s 
business in Chicago and delivered to Aurora, a 
distance of 42 miles, before the Aurora plant 
opened for work the following day. There was 
no loss of time through the machines standing 
idle. The dispatch attending the transfer of the 
machines resulted in the tool company routing 
all its shipments of freight between Chicago and 
Aurora via the Western Truck Lines. 

Retail grocers have found that by using this 
service they save from five to ten days in getting 
their goods from the wholesalers, thereby saving 
money upon each shipment due to cash discount 
rates allowed. A further saving is effected by 
the elimination of petty losses through damage 
in shipment. Shipment by truck also insures 
fresher stocks. 

Farmers were quick to take the advantage of 
motor transportation. They can ship one or 
(Continued on page 970\ 





How Music Helps Workers 
and Plants 
(Continued from page 951) 

Largo al Factotum on the phonograph at 7, 
please”; or perhaps, “Have Galli Curci do the 
Grieg song at 6:45”; or, “I’d like the Boston 
Symphony .do a movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony at 8.” 

You're sleeping soundly, far, far from the 
whirl of business life—“tra-la!” Isn’t it part 
of a dream? Or there sounds a beautiful 
chord, caressing as only music can. You move 
a bit and stretch. You rub your eyes and 
listen. You smile. It is good! 

To waken to the sound of music is indeed 
the luxury of a monarch, and yet so accessible 
these days to all of us. Who could spend his 
day in sullen mood with such a beginning? 
You proud, sour men and women, will you not 
learn this idea and be cured? Somewhere I 
read that Andrew Carnegie foufd it out and 
never rose except to music. 

So I say to the manufacturers of alarm 
clocks: “Quickly, very quickly, make this 
new invention. Take your old models, make 
something which will start the phonograph 
record in motion at a given time. Just elimi- 
nate the bell and start the phonograph instead. 
And make this new idea practical for the 
player-piano so that Godowsky and Paderew- 
ski and Hoffman can play their call to the 
world to awake.” 


“liad tim Elec 


I have given music to the most lowly of 
factory workers—“ironers” in collar factories, 
packers in candy factories, cutters in clothing 
shops. In every instance the music has had 
a regenerating effect. It is a cheap, effective 
vacation. Why, the other day a scientific 
farmer discovered in the cowbarn that he 
could get more milk from his cows by setting 
up a phonograph there while the milking was 
going on! Horses will travel faster if you 
sing to them. Everybody knows that the bands 
set the army horses trotting. 

Surely no finer instance of the use of music 
as a stimiulus could be found than during the 
war. The most efficient help to Uncle Sam in 
getting more out of the men in the army and 
navy has been music. When they are tired 
out, what does Uncle Sam do? Administers 
music in big doses. In every hut there’s a 
piano and a phonograph. And let me assure 
you that those phonograph records and player- 
piano rolls are used until there’s nothing left 
of them. 

Here’s a story that Vernon Stiles tells: 
“There was a big company of men out there 
at camp chopping wood. I said to the captain: 
‘Let me have them for a moment to sing.’ He 
couldn’t see that. ‘You couldn’t get any spirit 
out of them anyway. They’re all in.’ But I 
pleaded with him, and he finally let me go 
ahead. So they all threw down their axes and 
sat tailor style on the ground. We decided to 
‘Pack up our troubles in our old kit bag and 
smile, smile, smile!’ We did a clever parody 
on ‘Marching Through Georgia’ and one or 
two other songs. ‘March, boys!’ I yelled; 
‘that’s all for today.’ It was all done in ten 
minutes. Back to work they went, and axes 
went double quick speed. ‘Say,’ yelled the 
captain, ‘when are you coming back this way 
again? Make it tomorrow!” — 

By the way, what do you think of industrial 
singing leaders? If these “sings” are good 
things in the army and cantonments, why not 
in your factory or store? 

Future articles will tell you how you can 
put music to work for you. In the meantime 
borrow, rent or buy a piano and a phono- 
graph. Get some good numbers. Not the 
popular, ragtime melodies—people get tired 
of them too quickly—but melodious operatic, 
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orchestral and instrumental numbers of the 
good composers. 

Appoint some one as “concert manager.” 
Designate half an hour or fifteen minutes a 
day (or even once a week) when everybody 
can “knock off” and listen. It won’t be time 
lost. Start at first with a phonograph or 
playergpiano concert. Add group singing, the 
whole crowd joining in and singing well- 
known airs. You will find that some of your 
employees tan play the piano, violin, cornet, 
and that some can sing. Let them add solo 
numbers. Call in outside artists. 

Arrange once a month or twice a year con- 
certs on evenings in your plant. At these 
special events have real concerts by high-class 
artists; or buy seats for an outside concert 
or even the opera for your employees. It will 
pay you, especially with your sales people. 

With the introduction of music into the busi- 
ness comes the probable development of a 
company band, a company chorus or glee club, 
a company concert party or minstrel show. 

We hear a good deal about recreation for 
employees. We are convinced that picnics 
and even books are good for them, and will 
return their cost to the employers; but this 
music idea is dealing with something deeper 
and more fundamental than anything which 
has ever been tried before. It may require 
longer vision than the other ideas, but it will 
go farther. 

No matter how small your organization the 
use of music as a business stimulus is surely 
possible, and will pay a profit for you. Out- 
side of the spiritual benefit to the your 
employees this is getting under their skins 
and getting loyalty by winning them through 
the most important part of the human system 
—the heart! 

(The next article in this series will give a 
detailed account of music as used by big 
stores.) 





Must Help Europe to Buy Our Goods 

(Continued from page 953) 
000,000 in interest. Those securities are now 
on this side. In addition we have made heavy 
loans to our European allies and have bought 
generously of their securities. So that, roughly 
speaking, in interest alone Europe has lost 
during the war approximately $750,000,000 a 
year. That is a fixed charge which confronts 
them at the outset. 

Notwithstanding this the depletion of raw 
materials among them is such that they must 
call on us. Therefore the balance of trade, as 
I see it, must be in our favor for at least five 
years to come. 

Now that is the situation. We are the bank, 
as it were, and such is the situation of the 
fellows that we are going to do business with. 
A manufacturing concern with a condition of 
that kind would not be looked upon with favor, 
and I think there is a very strong feeling 
throughout the United States that Europe is a 
busted outfit; that we are prosperous and that 
we will just let the European nations get along 
as best they can. 

Now it does not make any difference what 
their situation is, or how bad it seems to be, 
we are going to finance Europe to a very large 
extent. We are going to do business with 
Europe, and we are going to start right in 
educating our people to that idea. 

The only way in which we can do business 
with them is for our country to become 
educated to the idea that we will buy Euro- 
pean securities when, as and if they are 
properly prepared and offered. We have got 
to help Europe make a good security, and we 
have to help to make it. We ought to begin 
now. - 

We are going to have a_period of six months 
or.so when little will be done in this line. The 
thing is too chaotic; the situation is too un- 


formed for us at the moment to lay out a 
definite plan. I do not believe that anybody 
can lay out a definite plan, but by doing a 
little here, there and somewhere else we can 
gradually build up a structure that will carry 
this situation to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
people of the United States must be educated 
to the idea that sooner or later—and the sooner 
the better—America has got to do a vast work 
in financing for the rest of the world. 

Perhaps one of the greatest threats that 
exists to us, as well as to the rest of the world, 
today is social unrest—“the Bolsheviki” move- 
ment. This movement is largely possible in the 
countries where it has sprung up because of 
their industrial condition. If Germany, if 
Austria, and even Russia could be put in a 
position to get their men to work; could be 
put in a position where their men knew where 
their next meal would come from, I think that 
the Bolsheviki threat would vanish very 
quickly from these countries; and when that 
is assured you have immediately got rid of one 
of the greatest difficulties of doing business 
with them. 


Financial Situation Important 


Therefore, what we must do in some way 
or other is to see to it that those countries 
have the means for re-establishing their indus- 
try. They have got to have raw materials 
and food until such time as they can largely 
supply their own basic wants. 

How did this thing work when the position 
was, reversed? What was it that built up the 
United States; that enabled us to develop this 
great country of ours and the wealth that lay 
within it? It was the spirit of the people, par- 
ticularly after our Civil War. After our Civil 
War we were in a bad industrial condition. 
War produces a tremendous vitality in a 
nation. There is no question about it, and 
particularly in a victorious nation. The vitality 
that existed in this country after the Civil 
War, backed by the capital that was given to 
us from Europe, enabled us to develop this 
country and to produce the wealth that we 
now have. And by and large the vitality of 
the people of Europe, which is enormous, 
backed by the wealth of the United States, 
which must be freely loaned, is going to re- 
establish the countries of Europe and enable 
them again to become vast, producing, wealthy 
countries. 

For the last four years practically every man 
in the world has had his mind centered upon 
one thing—the war. The most interesting 
job, the finest job, that there has been during 
the last four years was that of a line officer 
in the allied army. The war now is finished. 

The most interesting job from now on in 
the world is the job of working out the inter- 
national financial situation. The international 
financial situation is the basis of everything. 


Must Tackle Big Problem” 


Today the world is small. We go to Europe 
in no time. We shall soon be going to the 
other side in airships. For anybody in this 
country to say that we can enjoy continued 
prosperity with four to five hundred million 
people in what has been approximately the 
center of civilization of the world living in a 
condition of want or a condition of anarchy, a 
condition of unrest, is absurd. It is exactly 
like burying your head in the sand and not 
seeing what goes on around you. 

It is absolutely vital for the United States 
to get irito this great work. I have entire 
confidence in the ability of the American busi- 
ness man to solve a problem if he will tackle 
it, but I do not think that the American busi- 
ness man as yet has tackled our international 
problem as he would tackle the home problem. 
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HE Sayles Finishing Plants are the 
World’s largest Textile Dye 
Works and Bleachery. In the .four 
strenuous years since the War started 
things that “couldn’t be done” have 
been accomplished in this great Ameri- 
can industry. 



























How can you make yourself a better 


business man? 


Follow the lead ot fifty far-sighted men in the Sayles Finishing 


Plants. 


Learn how they are “insuring” their future and prepar- 


ing NOW to answer the call for better trained executives. 


MONG these. fifty men are 
workers who hold just such a 
position as you hold. From 

high-salaried, experienced execu- 
tives to junior officers, these men 
are from every department in the 
business. Each of them realizes— 
the same.as you must realize—that 
he cannot learn all that is necessary 
for genuine success—real advance- 
ment—within the scope of his own 
individual work. 


Do the opinions and experiences : 
of other business men carty 
weight with you? 


You surely realize the importance of 
profiting by the experience of others. No 
sensible man would sail an uncharted 
sea if there was a chart available by 
which he could reckon his course. 


Save the years needed to 
gain experience 


Are you going to wait to learn from 
your own experience when a‘ written 
record is available for your study now? 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service teaches you the fundamentals of 
all business. It lays before you in a most 
inviting and interesting way the basic 
principles of your business—of all busi- 
ness. It offers you the opportunity to 
learn in your spare hours the WHY of 
all business transactions—the solution 
to most business problems. 


You can take this Course and. learn 
these vital facts in your spare time. How 
much you will profit by it is based on the 
evidence of thousands and thousands of 
testimonials that have come and are still 
coming to the Institute. 


The men in the Sayles Finishing 
Plants have expressed themselves 
strongly in favor of the Course and what 
it is doing for them now. Write and let 





us tell you how these men—and many 
other progressive men—have been 
helped to bigger things—higher pay— 
greater opportunities thru this interest- 
ing Course. 


“The writer has personally enrolled and finds 
the work most interesting. We believe you 
are doing the business world much good, and 
so more power to you.” 
K. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
Sayles Finishing Plants. 


“I am indeed glad that I took the opportunity 
to enrol for the Modern Business Course and 
Service. What I have obtained has been of 
very material benefit to me. My own experi- 
ence bears out the experience of my other 
colleagues who have been getting help and 
information from you in the past two years. 
All the reports that we have obtained have 
been thoroly satisfactory and very complete.” 
G. E. LUCAS, Office Efficiency Engineer, 
Sayles Finishing Plants. 


“The Course has grounded me in the funda- 
mentals of business more effectively than all 
the books of business I have ever read.” 
EDW. S. BABCOX, formerly Ad. Manager, 
Firestone Tire & ‘Rubber Co. 


“No man can take your Course and not be a 
great deal better business man. He will earn 
a great deal more money for himself,—if 
money is his goal. He will be a better sales- 
man—a better manufacturer—a better banker 
—a better all ’round business man soon after 
he enrols for the Course.” 
WALTER R. CRIPPEN, President, 
Crippen Piano Company. 


“The Course has trained me for bigger things 
ahead. Its value cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, and yet, at this moment, I 
would not take $5,000 in exchange for what I 
have gained from the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute.” 
S. L. METCALF, Sales Mgr. 
The Fuller Brush Company. 


“A great many nice things could be said about 
the Course, but I think it is enough when I tell 
you that in every instance the man who has 
made the step forward here has been a student 
of the Institute. I don’t mean to say by this 
that no one but the students have gone for- 
ward, tho there is not one of the students who 
has not been advanced.” 
G. T. OWEN, formerly Auditor, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


“I have spent a great deal of money in educa- 
tional ways and consider any money spent for 
education a good investment; but I believe I have 
gotten more good out of your Course than all 
the rest of the money I have spent together. 

CHARLES E. MURNAN, Vice-President, 
United Drug Company. 


Thousands of similar expressions of appre- 
ciation reach us from our present subscribers. 


Would the indorsement of 85,000 progressive 
business men who have found the Course valu- 
able convince*you of your need for it? 


The kind of men enrolled 


That number have enrolled for the Course 
to date. These subscribers include such men as 
H. D. Carter, General Manager, Regal Shoe 
Company; E. R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Company ; W. H. Ingersoll, 
of dollar watch fame; William C. D’Arcy, 
President of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World—and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


You can rest assured that the 50 men in the 
Sayles Finishing Plants, the 291 men in the 
Standard Oil Company, the 450 in the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, the 179 in the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., and so on down the line, would 
never have enrolled for the Course unless they 
had been ambitious to progress further in their 
particular line of work just as you are am- 
bitious to progress further in your particular 
line of work. 


Get further intrormation 


Go into this matter of intensive self-training care- 
fully. Find out what it offers to you. Would it 
make you a better business man? Would it increase 
your salary, your usefulness? Would it make you 
happier and more contented because of its broad- 
ening of your vision and making you an all ’round 
bigger man? 


Write today for our free book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” This interesting and instructive 112- 
page book tells how you can prepare and develop 
yourself for larger salary, better service and insure 
your future. You will find the book profitable read- 
ing. Simply fill out and mail the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
73 Astor Place 


New York City 
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When you require 
World-wide Banking 


for your business 






HEN in the course of business events it be- 

comes necessary for a business man to broaden 

his field of endeavor, he not infrequently finds 
that he must broaden his banking facilities also. 





WHEN your business reaches that point, you may well consider 
the completeness of financial service afforded by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street and Fifth Ave. and 42d St., New York. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you place your business account with us you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your largest business require- 
ments can be met and your varied banking needs be satisfied 
to the smallest detail. As a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Bankers Trust Company offers you all of the 

~ advantages of the best commercial banks besides the advan- 
tages of complete trust company service. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you become a customer of our Foreign Depart- 
ment you take advantage of 

the best existing world-wide banking facilities 
because we are co-operating with hundreds of great banks 
in all civilized parts of the world. You can make use of 
our service, for example, for 


—transferring funds by telegraph or cable 

—issuing travellers” credits in dollars and pounds sterling 
—buying and selling foreign monies 

collecting of foreign coupons 

securing credit information and reports on trade conditions 
=issuing documentary credits payable in all parts of the world 
financing imports and exports. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you become a customer of our Bond Department 
you will have the investment experience of the Bankers 
Trust Company at your service. Our officers will be glad 
to review your lists of investments and advise you that they 
may be suited to your needs and sufficiently diversified. 
Because it is our policy to offer to our customers only such 
securities as we are willing to include in our own invest- 
ments, you will find in our current offerings—sent to you 
on request—a carefully selected list of securities which we 
are buying for our own account. 


BANKERS TRUST 





Downtown 
SR COMPANY Ageia 
Street 42nd Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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By B. C. 


Let’s take a broad view of how the 
world is moving abroad and at home. 

The labors of the Peace Conference 
are nearing an end and at this writing 
the prospects all are that the final 
terms will be accepted by all the 
Allies and probably also, after some 
rhetorical fireworks, by the enemy. 

Bolshevism has made such a tragic 
mess of things in Russia that it is little 
likely to be embraced by other nations. 

The tremendously serious labor im- 
passe which was threatening in Britain 
now promises to be avoided on terms 
acceptable alike to employers, workers 
and the Government—a development 
of supreme importance to the whole 
world. 

Active measures are now under way 
for the relief of famine in Europe. 
Once hunger can be abolished, the peo- 
ples of Europe will probably settle 
down to solid work. 

At home the industrial chaos which 
pessimists predicted would set in when 
war industries ceased, has not mate- 
rialized. 

Nor has the Bolshevistic element 
made the headway widely feared. In- 
deed, the whole labor situation, not- 
withstanding the rapid demobilization 


_of troops, is working out much more 


satisfactorily than had been expected. 
BRIGHT SPOT AT HOME 


Crop conditions are unusually in- 
spiring. A record yield of wheat is 
looked for, and the agricultural com- 
munity are insured of very profitable 
prices for their crops and their food 
animals, so that the spending power of 
this very important section of the pop- 
ulation will be quite abnormal. 

Pessimistic predictions concerning 
the Victory Liberty Loan are rife, but 
it is well to recall that pessimistic pre- 
dictions preceded every previous Lib- 
erty Loan issue. Even should the pub- 
lic absorption of the new bonds be 
only moderate, the banks are in a po- 
sition to take care of the balance of 
the offering. 

Export trade is not booming to the 
extent that was looked for, yet Amer- 
ica continues to ship to other coun- 
tries far more than an average amount 
of goods—or at least far more than 
the average in value. 

The financial world no longer fears 
confiscatory railroad legislation. The 
clamor for Government ownership has 
vanished completely. Even shippers 
are now anxious that the railroads 
should receive sufficiently generous 
treatment to enable the roads to be 
maintained in first-rate condition, an 
attitude indicating clearly that the 
whole railroad position is better under- 
stood today than it was formerly. 


WASHINGTON DEVELOPMENTS 


The cost of living is not falling rap- 
idly, yet the trend is in the downward 
direction, thus relieving to some extent 
the lot of millions of workers of only 
moderate earning power. 

The difficulties precipitated by the 
failure of Congress to pass the revenue 
deficiency bill are being overcome by 
one means or another. ‘ 

When President Wilson calls Con- 
gress together, both the Senate and 


FORBES 


House will be under control of the 
Republicans, a circumstance which, to 
say the least, holds no terrors for the 
majority of business men throughout 
the country. 

Fears that the vast mercantile fleet 
built by the Government would be re- 
tained under Government ownership 
and management have been allayed by 
Edward N. Hurley’s recommendations 
for the sale of the ships to private 
concerns. 

Incidentally, commercial failures con- 
tinue phenomenally light, showing that 
readjustment to peace conditions is 
being effected smoothly. 


MORE BUSINESS CONFIDENCE 


That there is a large amount of 
capital available for safe investment 
has been abundantly demonstrated by 
the rapidity with which good offerings 
of bonds and stocks have been ab- 
sorbed. The snapping up of the $200,- 
000,000 one-year, 5 per cent. notes, is- 
sued by the War Finance Corporation, 
reflects the demand for tax exempt in- 
vestments. 

“The feeling is general,” says the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York, “that business is steadily regain- 
ing the ground lost in the weeks im- 
mediately preceding the signing of the 
armistice. There is as yet no boom, 
but confidence is returning.” 

That accurately reflects the position 
today. Without ignoring many uncer- 
tainties, the average business man fig- 
ures that the country is approaching 
a period of notable activity. Once the 
Victory Loan is out of the way, mer- 
chants look for brisk spending by the 
rank and file of the people, many of 
whom continue to enjoy unprecedently 
high incomes. 

Reports from the automobile indus- 
try, it is worth noting, are extremely 
cheerful. The demand for farm trac- 
tors likewise is reported as most en- 
couraging. As soon as credits can be 
arranged the overseas call for agri- 
cultural machinery is expected to be 
abnormal. 

More people than ever before are 
today seeking to purchase homes. This 
also is an encouraging sign. 


SECURITIES HOLDING UP 


As expected, there has been much ir- 
regularity in the security markets. On 
the whole, however, quotations have 
been well maintained. 

Investigators report that commission 
houses are carrying extremely small 
quantities of stock on margin. The 
bulk of purchasing by small investors 
has been for outright ownership. 

Professional operators have found 
it comparatively easy to mark up “spe- 
cialties.” Some of the advances have 
been extremely sharp. 

In banking circles the better class of 
railroad securities, both stocks and 
bonds, are well regarded. One day 
there is likely to be a substantial up- 
ward movement in this branch of the 
market. 

Altogether there is justification for 
facing the future with confidence, even 
though this may take a little courage 
in view of the admitted presence of 
some clouds. 
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Prompt Service 





Prompt informative service is espe- 
cially valuable to investors in times 
like the present. 


We welcome inquiries, which will 
receive the immediate attention of 
our Statistical Department. 

We have prepared analyses of the. 
outlook for the following companies: 


Distillers Securities Corporation 
(U. S. Food Products) 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. 

The Barrett Company 


which we shall be glad to furnish upon 
request as long as the supply lasts. 


Chandler Bros. & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
34 PINE ST. NEW YORK 
DIRECT WIRES TO OUR OFFICES IN 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DETROIT 

















Speculative 
Preferred Stocks 


We have prepared a circular of 
six stocks yielding over 7% which 
we shall be glad to send on 
request. 


LYMAN D. SmiTH & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptown Office: 527 Fifth Ave. 














STANDARD 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO 


Deaicrs tn 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-8-4 





on 
26 Breed &t., N. Y. 











WILSON & CO. 


The business and financial position of 
this important food product issue out- 
lined in current number of the Market. 


Sent on request for F 370 


HUGHES & DIER 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Mambers { Cnicago Board of Trade 


50 Broad St.. New York 


Uptown Office—67 W. 125th St. 
Philadelphia, 1435 Walnut Street 
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& ORDNANCE COMPANY 

DIVIDEND NO. 10 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, held 
Wednesday April 2nd, 1919, a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1. 60 per share was declared payable 
May 1st, $919, ‘o stockholders of record at close 
of business April 15th, 1919. 

Books will remain open. 
WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Steel Orders Disappointing—Steel Loses 
Leadership—Rails Taken Up 


By FOUR SQUARE. 


The past fortnight has witnessed an 
important change in the character of 
the market. The impasse in the matter 
of fixing steel prices for the remainder 
of the calendar year disturbed the 
growing confidence that the industry 
was rapidly on the mend and threw 
considerable doubt over the sufficiency 
of earnings for the next three or four 
months, so that one session on the 
Stock Exchange sufficed to bring about 
the downfall of Steel common as the 
market leader and set up Southern 
Pacific in its place. 

From an industrial market, such as 
has been seen throughout the entire 
spring movement, the transition was 
rapid to a speculation, centering in the 
group of old-line rails of the standing 
of Southern Pacific, Reading and 
Union Pacific. f 

Since the boom in oil securities got 
under way it has not been difficult to 
find a reason for headlong speculation 
in Southern Pacific whenever the time 
was propitious or a new leader was 
needed. When is a new leader need- 
ed? The answer to that question 


. pretty well covers the situation in the 


market which forced the change in 
leadership. A new leader is generally 
needed when the speculation in the 
erstwhile favorites grows stale before 
those who are attempting to sway the 
market to their purposes have had a 
chance to sell all the stock they would 
like to sell. Disappointed expectations 
often bring about such a condition of 
market staleness before stocks have 
been properly distributed, and it ap- 
pears that such has been the recent 
market experience. 


MARKET NEEDED NEW LEADER 


It is only necessary to quote from a 
review of the steel market written 
just before the change in speculative 
currents to prove the point. It said: 
“Two weeks have now elapsed since 
the reductions in steel prices were an- 
nounced by the Industrial Board at 
Washington, and the flow of orders 
during that time has proved disap- 
pointing to steel producers. Immedi- 
ately after the new prices came out 
there was a spurt in buying, repre- 
senting orders that had been held up 
for two or three weeks pending the 
expected reductions, but making allow- 
ance for this, or taking the average 
of buying both before and after the 
reductions, the rate has proved to be 
a lower one than obtained in Janu- 
ary or February.” 

The reason for taking up Southern 
Pacific and the other rails then, ap- 
pears to have been because Steel was 
to be dropped for the time being on 
account of disappointing developments 
in the trade. In addition to the un- 
favorable trade situation there is the 
approaching dividend meeting, at the 
end of this month, when a decision will 
have to be made as to whether or not 
the 1 per cent. extra quarterly payment 
shall be maintained, reduced, or tem- 
porarily dropped altogether. More- 
over, publicity will then be given to the 
statement of earnings for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year. But 
foremost in importance is the slow 
development of new business, and the 
realization that if lower prices are 
forced because of the stand of the 
Railroad Administration, or if the plan 


of stabilization has to be abandoned, 
the profits of steel making may be 
materially reduced, although greater 
activity will likely result. Until these 
uncertainties are cleared up, Steel 
common will likely not lead again. 

There are some favorable sides to 
the steel outlook, but for the moment 
they are outweighed by the considera- 
tions outlined above. The demand 
from the automobile trade has been de- 
cidedly on the increase, and more at- 
tention is being paid to the building 
boom for it is believed that the steel 
and iron mills will soon begin to feel 
this growing activity. 

On the side of uncertainty and 
working for caution in the stock mar- 
ket there are two questions of difficult 
financing ahead of the market. One 
is as to whether the banks or the 
public will take the burden of the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan, the campaign for 
which will open on the 21st. The other 
is concerned with the financing of our 
growing exports. While we may feel 
great satisfaction in the growth of our 
shipments abroad, this one-sided trade 
will increase the strain on our finances 
because of the necessity of providing 
credit for our customers. 


THE COPPER SITUATION 


In the stock market, it still seems to 
be the part of wisdom to take profits 
and await the inevitable reaction which 
will come when the market in its 
leasurely way is prepared for it. Such 
a course is especially advisable in the 
steels, especially Steel common, and 
the minor steels, and steel industrials. 
The readjustment of the market for 
copper metal has been completed, but 
it is doubtful if any important domes- 
tic buying will come in before the re- 
adjustment has also been completed 
in steel and iron, which are, after 
all, the basic metals of industry. The 
committee which went abroad in be- 
half of the Copper Export Association 
found that England, France and Italy 
have sufficient metal for their current 
needs and no attempt will be made 
to sell to them until their governments 
have disposed of surplus stocks on 
hand. But Germany and Austria, the 
committee found, will require about 
300,000,000 pounds a year and this will 
be increased later. After peace treaties 
are signed, purchases of copper by 
these countries will probably be fin- 
anced by means of 90-day acceptances 
extended every three months for a 
year. 


WHAT TO BUY NOW 


The most likely purchases appear 
to be the high-grade rails, such as 
Southern Pacific, Reading, and Union 
Pacific. Speculative accounts contain 
only a small proportion of these stocks 
—not more than 10 to 15 per cent. in 
the case of two important houses—and 
it is logical to believe that. if the mar- 
ket is stimulated for the purpose of 
aiding the Victory Loan, the tonic will 
be applied directly to the railroad 
group, because they are the stocks 
which the banks have the most of and 
to which the public is least committed. 
Numerous specialties, such as National 
Acme, American Agricultural Chem- 
ical, Allis-Chalmers, and California 


Packing may also be regarded as like- 


ly speculations for the rise. 








STOCKS 
BONDS 


Complete facilities 
for the execution of orders 
in any amount. 


Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 BWAY. TEL. BOWLING GREEN 7610 

















Liberty Loan Service 


We accept subscriptions to 

e new issues, either for full 
payment or on the Partial 
Payment Plan. 

We buy and sell the old 
issues, all denominations. 

We advance money on all 
issues, provided the indebt- 
edness is settled by ‘regular 
monthly payments. 


Send for Booklet H-67 
**Your Liberty Bond’’ 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Liberty Bonds 
61 Broadway, NN. 











Do you own 


B. R. T. 
Interborough 
New York Railways 


Securities ? 


If our knowledge of the situation will 
help you, let us know which issues 
you own and we will keep you advised 
of any new developments affecting 
your particular holdings. 


Write to Dept. L. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
LAND THLE B BUILDING EQUITABLE BUILDING 
Tel REctoR 535 


7el SPRUCE 381 

















J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 

















DIVIDENDS. 


United Drug Company 
First Preferred Stock Dividend Neo. 13 . 


The Directors of United Drug Co. have de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 14% on 





the first preferred stock of United Drug Co. 
payable May 1st, 1919, to stockholders of record 
April 15, 1919. 


JAMES C, peGoesice, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 29, 
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TAKE THE 


FORBES ROAD 


TO SUCCESS 


You can make yourself earn more and enjoy doing it. You 
can drive yourself ahead, get more out of life and make your 
effort a pleasure if you follow the FORBES way—the way 
big business men have succeeded. 

Mr. Forbes has led our nation’s business leaders to tell him 
the vital secrets of their success and he has put these factors 
down in a very interesting and forceful way in his “Keys to 
Success” which have appeared regularly in FORBES. 

But he has added to each of these “Keys” a down-on-the- 
ground, practical lesson which shows how YOU can develop 
these same characteristics that bring achievement. These 
lessons were prepared by a widely-known vocational educator 
who has had years of experience in developing young men and 
women. 

Thus these “Keys to Success” plus the lessons form a prac- 
tical course in the theory and practice of succeeding in life. 
The course is now issued complete in book form under the 
title: 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


The thirty qualities essential to the man or woman who aspires to 
attain business and personal supremacy are discussed in a human, man- 
to-man way by a man who has dug deep into the fundamentals that are 
the basis of the attainments of America’s leading business men. Each 
chapter takes up one quality. 

They are not sermons—far from it! As lively as short stories, as 
absorbing as novels, they are the kind of reading that makes your spare 
time a pleasant recreation and at the same time builds your fature 
success. Every line, every sentence is brim-full of boiled-down, stimu- 
lating and force-building ideas. The chapters were really written by 
hundreds of captains of industry, statesmen, and sages who are authori- 
ties on these subjects. Mr. Forbes has presented the essence of their 
wisdom in a lively, modern way and in organized graspable form. 

Some of the fundamental character-making principles taken up are: 
forming right ideals, laying good foundations, thinking clearly, sticking 
to it, building enthusiasm, will-power, memory, self-reliance, and making 
and grasping opportunities. 


A few of the men whose guidance you get in 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


E. Hw. » Chas. M. Schwab, F. A. Vanderlip, H. L. Deherty, Daniel Willard, 

James J. Wm. L. E. P. Ripley, J. B. Duke, Irving T. Bush, Wm. H. 

A. H. Wiggin, F. W. eauff, C. McCormick, H. P. Davisen, Chas. E. 

Mitch Sir Thomas Lipten, Christian Girl, Seward Prosser, Chas. H. Sabin, 

Marshal J Da d George, F. W. Woolworth, T. Coleman du Pent, 
Jacob H. , Paul M. Warburg. 


Both by advice and example these leaders show you the road to success. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Get the FORBES Course on ap: Simply fill out and mail the attached 

you the oe an Gee fo ee 

the volume wi five days 


You aoa agree to 
F opportunities of today and tomorrow YOUR OPPOR- 
into your future achievement by 
lose nes Sy Sees for the 
y: 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


------------—------94 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


| B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 
l 299 Breadway, New York | 
Please send me fer five days’ free examination KEYS TO SUCCESS Personal 
| Efficiency. Price, $2.00 ] 
I agree to return the five days of its receipt or to send a remittance 
prea | 
—- iibthibniassismeaieatinaiibnnannio Sdudoadeccesedcbuccessace ce eeeececcceeceeees 
Re os < diaicns'SdascsdeteScckbsceccece addtes cvectsctdesbordas SRpscccoue ecccesec | 
I crry......... iendeduiveedecaileupiucithvivcastasentacden enakivacveseses incest 
Sa Ciuave cluitactl cddclbtaSesite das lovsansevecsosnesenence aenconnsente sessees y 
Forbes 4-19-19 
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“EXPORT! Export! Export!” is the 
universal cry. If we are to export 
half as much as is talked about, we 
must greatly increase our imports. Or 
how in the name of common sense 
are purchasers of our merchandise to 
pay? There isn’t enough gold in the 
whole of Europe to pay for our last 
year’s excess of exports over imports. 
We cannot go on selling unless means 
are provided for our obtaining pay- 
ment. The largest part of our payment 
must, in the final analysis, come in the 
form of imports. For quite a time we 
must also be prepared to lend capital 
to our foreign customers. We must 
purchase European and other foreign 
securities just as Europeans purchased 
American securities in the days when 
‘we were a debtor nation. The grant- 
ing of long-term bank credit will not 
be sufficient; you and I and other in- 
vestors of modest means must be 
taught the profitableness of placing 
part of our savings in foreign securities 
bearing the stamp of approval by some 
thoroughly trustworthy American fin- 
ancial house enjoying our complete 
confidence. A “favorable” trade bal- 
ance can become so “favorable” as to 
be not only unfavorable but positive- 
ly dangerous. Our export balance 
threatens to reach that point unless 
we develop our imports and provide 
our oversea customers with the means 
for making payments pending the re- 
establishment of their own industrial 
and financial vigor. 


ON’T overplay your  hand-to- 
mouth method of buying goods. 


wit our new Attorney-General 
have the courage and the common- 
sense to drop, with all the expedition 
He legally can, the various “dissolu- 
tion” suits which for so long have 
been hanging fire under the Anti-trust 
law? Wouldn’t it be farcical to see 
the United States Government renew 
its prosecution of the United States 
Steel Corporation, for example, after 
all that has occurred in the way of 
Governmental fostering of co-opera- 
tion and combination during the last 
two years? The universal trend today, 
in Europe as well as here, is towards 
co-operation and combination in both 
the business and the labor world. It 
would be ruinous for this country to 
insist upon the breaking up of business 
organizations simply because of their 
magnitude and not because of any mis- 
use of their power. Britain is busily 
preparing to launch commercial dread- 
noughts; can we afford to send out 
against them puny vessels? There may 
be reasons for not abolishing com- 
pletely the Sherman Law. But there 
are still stronger reasons for at least 
bringing it into line with modern 
economic conditions, with due regard 
to what has happened, what is hap- 
pening and what is likely to happen 
in other industrial countries. 


DWARD N. HURLEY’S outlined 

program for disposing of the Gov- 
ernment’s merchant ships to private 
owners and operators may look some- 
what loose-jointed and may need sub- 
stantial amendment; yet it at least 
provides something concrete; some- 
thing for Congress and the business 


world to study and discuss. Anything 
is preferable to permanent Govern- 
ment ownership, as we have learned 
with fresh emphasis from our expe- 
riences with Government-operated 
railroads. The fundamental idea un- 
derlying Mr. Hurley’s plan—namely, 
that the ships, after being auctioned 
off, shall, in certain cases, ply pre- 
scribed routes in order to develop 
oversea markets for American goods— 
is sound; but the question of the con- 
crete terms to be fixed to fit different 
routes is one calling for expert deliber- 
ation. However, let us be thankful 
that a first step has been taken with 
a view to leading us out of the mire 
of uncertainty in which the whole ship- 
ping and business world has been wal- 
lowing. 


gees the article, on another page, 
telling why clothing and shoes are 
certain to come down in price. 


H=®® is the pith of a report pre- 
pared by the British minister of 
reconstruction: “It is out of the ques- 
tion that prices should fall to anything 
like the 1914 level in the near future. 
With luck, the general level for the 
next decade may be only 25 to 30 per 
cent. higher.” The conviction grows 
among responsible people in the United 
States that the fall in prices here, 
broadly speaking, will be gradual and 
that nothing like the low levels of pre- 
war days will be reached. There is a 
feeling, indeed, that after only mod- 
erate declines during the next two or 
three months, there will be such a 
revival in activity that the downward 
movement will be arrested in most 
lines. What lies beyond that period 
one shrinks from trying to guess. 


| ieee deficits are becoming 
truly alarming. Little wonder is 
it that Secretary McAdoo’s standing in 
the eyes of the nation has fallen mis- 
erably since he quit office and took to 
the “movies.” The foundations he laid 
so cavalierly have proved most unsat- 
isfactory to everyone—except the ma- 
jority of railway employees, whose 
favor he purchased regardless of the 
cost. Director-General Hines is being 
blamed for refusing to purchase iron 
and steel products at the prices named 
at the recent Redfield conference; but, 
in view of the appalling financial con- 
dition of the railroads, was it entirely 
unnatural for Mr. Hines to hesitate to 
pay one dollar more for any product 
than he believed was justified? The 
attitude of this publication towards 
the recent price-fixing policy has been 
Missourian; we have all along want- 
ed to be shown how the thing would 
work out before we could become hil- 
arious over it. Events have not. abol- 
ished our doubts. Artificial ways of 
doing things are necessary in times 
of war, but in peace times the sooner 
natural economic levels are reached, 
the better and safer for all. 





The banking power of the United 
States since June, 1914, has increased 
from $25,340,000,000 to $39,082,800,000— 
a gain of 60 per cent., contrasted with 
a gain of 15.6 per cent. for the previous 
period of equal length. 
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MEN 


MAKING THEIR MARK 











RICHARD L. MORRIS 


Two Kean-Taylor Men 
Now Bank Officials 


Two successful New York men who 
have recently been appointed to vice- 
presidencies in two leading trust com- 
panies, have had careers running close- 
ly parallel. They are R. L. Morris, 
who accepted a vice-presidency with 
the Bankers Trust Company, on Jan. 
1, of this year, and J. R. Swan, who 
accepted a similar post with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company on the same day. 
Morris and Swan became affiliated 
with Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., later 
known as Kean, Taylor & Co., in 1910, 
and they took such a large part in the 
development of this concern into one 
of the leading bond houses of New 
York, and were so everlastingly on 
the job wherever its interests were 
concerned, that it became one of the 
pleasantries of the bond fraternity to 
refer to them as “Kean, Taylor & Co.” 

The war broke up their old asso- 
ciation, Mr. Swan going abroad in 1917 
in the interests of the American Red 
Cross and Mr. Morris entering the 
Yfficers’ Training Corps at Camp 
Zachary Taylor. Following the sign- 
ing of the armistice, the old connec- 


tions were resumed for but a short. 


time when wider fields beckoned. Not 
only have theg trod the same paths in 
climbing to noteworthy posts in the 
financial community, but the reasons 
—or rather the reason—for their suc- 
cess may also be set down as apply- 
ing to both of them in equal degree. 
They learned the bond business from 
the bottom up, as a matter of course, 


but, more than that, they inspired the 
confidence of those with whom they 
dealt. They always saw to it that they 
gave and received a square deal, and 
they played the game with all the 
cards on the table, all the time. 

Richard L. Morris is a descendant 
of old American families by both 
branches. He was born in New York 
City in 1875, the son of Dr. Stuyvesant 
Fish and Ellen James Morris. Lewis 
Morris was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
Morris family has long been prominent 
in New York affairs. From local 
schools, Mr. Morris went to St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro, Mass., and then 
had a year at Columbia College, class 
of 1896. He then plunged into the 
business whirl; beginning at the bot- 
tom rung, as office boy for the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society. He 
soon graduated to a junior clerkship 
and later was advanced to more re- 
sponsible duties. 


ALWAYS INTERESTED IN BANKING 


During seven busy years Mr. Morris 
remained in the insurance business. 
Then, in 1901, he joined Blake Brothers 
& Co., bond and commercial paper 
dealers, and since that time has spe- 
cialized in the field of finance. After 
a short period with Blake Brothers, he 
formed a new connection which car- 
ried him to Potter, Choate & Prentice, 
a familiar name in financial circles. 
After several years with this firm, he 
become affiliated with Kean, Taylor 
& Co., as a partner, in 1910, and re- 


mained with them until he was called 
to the Bankers Trust Company at the 
beginning of this year. 

Mr. Morris was a governor of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association for 
three years, and has acted as chairman 
of its committee on railroad securities, 
and also the committee on legislation. 
He has taken much interest in bank- 
ing problems and at one time or an- 
other has been called upon to help 
settle many knotty problems of fin- 
ance. He once was interested in. and 
served as a director of the Old Dom- 
inion Trust. Company, of Richmond, 
Va. He is a member of several promi- 
nent clubs, among them the Racquet 
& Tennis Down Town Association, St. 
Anthony, Tuxedo, and the St. Nicholas 
Society. In 1908 he married Miss Car- 
olyn Whitney Fellowes, of New York. 


SWAN ONE OF “PRUYN’S BOYS” 


J. R. Swan enjoys the distinction of 
having been one of “Pruyn’s boys.” 
Robert C. Pruyn, whose proteges run 
things in a big way in a number of 
big New York institutions, is now 
chairman and was president of the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany. 
Pruyn’ draws much comfort from rem- 
iniscent thoughts of the many men he 
has started on the road to fame and 
fortune, and the men themselves cher- 
ish fond memories of their early days 
with the National Commercial. Every 
year “Pruyn’s boys,” among whom are 
Sabin of the Guaranty Trust, Perkins 
of the City Bank, Adams, formerly of 
Potter, Choate & Prentice, C. E. Adams, 
president of the Air Reduction Co., 
John R. Hall, of Hallgarten & Co., 
Harold Stanley, of the Guaranty Trust, 
and a number of others, give a big 
banquet to the man who trained them 
right in the early days, and needless 
to say, this is a red-letter day for all 
concerned, but most of all for “Pop 
Pruyn.” 

Mr. Swan began as secretary for 
President Pruyn, of the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany, in 1902, and 
remained in this position, soaking up 
banking and general financial wisdom 
for three years. Then he moved along 
to the Union Trust Co., becoming 
treasurer of that institution in 1907. 
In 1910, he entered the firm of Kean, 
Taylor & Co., as a partner, and, as 
has been recounted, became a very 
well known figure in New York bond 
circles in the following eight years of 
his connection with that firm. He left 
there on the first of the current year 
to accept a vice-presidency with the 
Guaranty Trust Co., which has been 
built up so phenomenally by another 
of “Pruyn’s boys.” 

J. R. Swan is a big, broad-gauge man 
whose friends swear by him. In his 
college days—he graduated from Yale, 
1902—he played football, and was a de- 
votee of all vigorous outdoor games. 
In August, 1917, he went abroad for 
the American Red Cross, and was in 
active service for this organization 
until August, 1918. He was for a long 
time head of the bureau of supplies, 
later was assistant to the commis- 
sioner, and finally was in charge of the 
Red Cross organization in the British 
area. In all of this work he won a 
reputation for direct-acting efficiency 
and unswerving devotion to duty. 
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Cities Service Growth 


The ninth annual report of the Cities 
Service Company discloses the con- 
tinued growth of the company during 
1918 and the improvement in its posi- 
tion with regard to both financial 
strength and stability of earnings. The 
total capitalization and indebtedness 
outstanding in the hands of the public 
and the combined net surplus of Cities 
Service Company and subsidiaries on 
January 10, 1919, amounted to $331,- 
887,845. Included in this was a com- 
bined net surplus of $58,880,552. On 
the corresponding date of 1918 the 
total capitalization, indebtedness and 
surplus amounted to $275,880,095, of 
which $41,196,370 represented the com- 
bined net surplus. The combined 
statement of net earnings of Cities 


- Service Company and subsidiaries for 


the year 1918 amounted to $31,428,222, 
as compared with $25,454,032 in 1917. 
These net earnings for the year just 
ended were equal to 9.47 per cent. upon 
the total capitalization and indebted- 
ness outstanding in the hands of the 
public, plus the combined net surplus, 
compared with 9.22 per cent. for the 
preceding year. The earnings of Cities 
Service Company from oil operations, 
the report shows, increased  sub- 
stantially notwithstanding limitations 
and restrictions occasioned by the war. 
In the general section known as the 
Ranger Field, covering parts of 
Comanche, Palo Pinto, Stephens and 
Eastman counties, the company’s sub- 
sidiaries have started drilling opera- 
tions on valuable leases. 
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pp Anos? stocks are not going 
completely out of style as invest- 
ments. They are not going out .of 
style, but they are being purchased 
with greater discrimination than ever 
before. And there are very good rea- 
sons for this careful discrimination. 
The final result of Government opera- 
tion in February made the most dismal 
showing in the history of American 
railroading. Net operating income for 
all the lines under the Railroad Ad- 
ministration amounted slightly more 
than $10,000,000. 

The February income was at the rate 
$120,000,000 a year, as against the stand- 
ard rental for the year which the 
Government pays to the roads, of ap- 
proximately $900,000,000. 

The February income of $10,000,000 
was all that was left after paying ex- 
penses, fixed charges, and taxes, out 
of total operating revenues of $350,- 
844,000. Although February gross in- 
creased 21 per cent., net operating in- 
come actually increased 14 per cent. In 
January the net operating income of 
the railroads was $18,000,000, so that 
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operation of the railroads for the first 
two months of 1919 has set the Railroad 
Administration back just $74,000,000. 

It is no more than natural in view 
of such results that the investment 
community should begin to separate 
the wheat from the chaff in advance of 
the day when the roads will be turned 
back to private ownership and left to 
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world, are at the disposal of the American traveler. 


We also issue Letters of Credit negotiable in every part of the world. 
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go it alone—without a guarantee. 

The heaviest loser of all under Wash- 
ington management has been the Penn- 
sylvania, and this in spite of the fact 
that this system has reported the larg- 
est increase in gross. For the year 
1918, Pennsy’s gross increased fully 
$107,800,000, while its net earnings fell 
off no less than $46,000,000. Next in 
line come St. Paul, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Great Northern, and all of them 
showed good gains in gross earnings, 
Baltimore & Ohio, for example, re- 
porting a gross gain of fully $40,500,000. 

But the investor is mainly interested 
in the roads that have made good de- 
spite the burdensome advances in 
wages and the big increases in gen- 
eral expenses. Among the larger sys- 
tems, only three have been able to save 
some of their gross gains for net. The 
roads that succeeded in rolling up net 
gains in 1918 were Union Pacific, 
Southern Railway, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Union Pacific gained nearly $5,- 
000,000, Southern Railway better than 
$4,000,000, and Chesapeake & Ohio 
slightly more than $3,000,000. 

In 1918, Union Pacific’s net operating 
income exceeded the Government guar- 
antee by fully $12,270,000, as compared 
with an excess of $3,700,000 in 1917. 
Southern Railway earned nearly .$11,- 
000,000 more than “the Government 
guarantee in 1918, as compared with an 
excess of $7,750,000 in 1917, and Ches- 
apeake & Ohio topped the Government 
guarantee by $3,770,000 in 1918, as com- 
pared with $2,260,000 in 1917. 

All told, seven of the larger roads 
earned more than their annual rental 
in 1918, so that it may be said that 
they have nothing to fear from the 
removal of the Government-guarantee. 
They are Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Atlantic Coast Line, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, Southern 
Pacific, Southern Railway, and Union 
Pacific. Those who are seeking an in- 
vestment in railway shares at this time 
would do well to confine their pur- 
chases to this group. 

From the speculative standpoint, 
which may or may not interest the 
investor, there are two very good rea- 
sons why the railway stocks, espe- 
cially those of companies which are 
earning their keep, may be taken up 
during the Victory Loan campaign. 
First, because investigation shows that 
the larger Stock Exchange houses have 
no more than 10 to 15 per cent. of rails 
in their speculative accounts, and, sec- 
ond, because the banks have any quan- 
tity of them. If the banks have to take 
as large a proportion of the Victory 
Loan as they did of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan—that is, if they have to finance 
a large proportion on a small margin 
of cash payments—it would be quite 
natural for them to want to see a good 
market for the railroad stocks which 
they now hold, and it might be to their 
advantage to replace some of these 





stocks with Victory Liberty Bonds, 
which will really be nothing more than 
a short-term Government note and a 
banking investment of the first water. 

Once these high-grade rails are taken 
up out of the rut. they have so long 
been in, it is doubtful if they will re- 
turn to the price levels now prevailing, 
because there is the prospect of a set- 
tlement of the whole railroad ques- 
tion when the next Congress convenes, 
and things have gotten into such a 
mess that when it is settled the coun- 
try will likely see to it that it is settled 
right and settled for all time. 

In the table. incorporated herewith 
there are listed the dividend-paying 
common stocks of the seven companies 
which are earning more than they are 
guaranteed, but in the case of Southern 
Railway the preferred stock is listed 
because the common is not now on a 
dividend basis. - 

Atchison may be safely bought for 
investment anywhere under par. It 
has paid 6 per cent. since 1910, and at 
the current price returns about 6% 
per cent. on the investment. Last year 
the road earned about $980,000 more 
than the Government guarantee. Since 
1896, Atchison has raised over $225,- 
000,000 in “new money,” and expended 
over $350,000,000 for extensions and im- 
provements. : 

At 96, Atlantic Coast Line returns 
7.3 per cent. on the current dividend 
basis of 7 per cent., which has been 
paid since 1912. Its 1918 earnings 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000 more 
than the amount received as rental 
from the Government. In 1902, the At- 
lantic Coast Lime Railroad acquired 
$30,600,000 of the $60,000,000 capital 
stock of the uisville & Nashville 
and in 1912-13° acquired 51 per cent. 


.of the $12,000,000 new stock sold by 


that company, on which it is now re- 
ceiving 7 per cent. dividends. The At- 
lantic Coast Line was one of the roads 
which had a big cash surplus which it 
turned over to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration at the beginning of the period 
of Government, operation, and it has 
paid its own way ever since, earning 
fully $3,000,000 more than its rental 
in 1917. 


Chesapeake & Ohio is rapidly getting 
into the class of high-grade rails, us- 
urping the position once held by Balti- 
more & Ohio. Since the road sold 
$33,000,000 notes back in 1914 and un- 
der the terms of the indenture was 
pledged to set aside from surplus earn- 
ings $17,000,000 to be used for capital 
expenditures within the next five years 
it has been making rapid forward 
strides in operating results. Next to 
Union Pacific and Southern Railway 
it has been one of the best earners in 
the country for the past year. The 4 
per cent. dividend which has been in 
effect for the past two years brings 
a return of 6.8 per cent. around cur- 
rent prices, while earnings are cover- 
ing dividend requirements fully three 
times over. Since 1898-99, Chesapeake’s 
gross earnings have increased $42,500,- 
000 as compared with a gain of $52,- 
500,000 by Norfolk & Western. 

Louisville & Nashville is a strictly 
high-grade property. At 115 it returns 
about 6.1 per cent. on the investment. 
Last year the road earned about $1,- 
850,000 more than the Government 
guarantee, or about 18.50 per cent. on 
the $72,000,000 capital stock. It is con- 
trolled by the Atlantic Coast Line. 

Southern Pacific is a billion-dollar 
road today, whereas thirty-odd years 
ago its balance sheet showed cost of 
road and equipment at only $396,600,- 
000. It received in interest and div- 


(Continued on page 969) 
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LLIS-CHALMERS common was 
one of the few itidustrial stocks 

) show larger earnings for 1918 than 
for 1917 despite heavier war taxes. 
Earnings on the common _ stock 
amounted to $15.80 a share in 1918 as 
compared with $11.17 in 1917. The 
company was not affected by the 
stoppage of war orders because it 
never had much war business on its 
books. Manufacturing, as it does, all 
rts and kinds of pumping, hoisting, 
grinding and sawing machinery, the 
company has much to gain from the 
restoration of peace and the reopen- 
ing of export channels. The company 
has no funded debt, and all but 4 per 
cent. of the accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock have been paid off 
ut of the large profits of the past 
three years. , The surplus account has 
been built up in the meantime from 
only about $750,000 at the beginning of 
1914 to nearly $8,500,000 at the outset 
t the current year. Gross sales ‘for 
1918 topped the record for 1917 by 
nearly $9,000,000, and net profits, before 
taxes, were $9,754,748 against $5,308,- 
790 in 1917. While the most important 
product of the company has always 
een mining machinery, it is now mak- 
ing a strong bid for the agricultural 
machinery business, particularly in the 


rm tractor line. 
* *k * 


\ OUTHERN PACIFIC, as the “pivot 
U stock” in October and November 
of 1918, the memorable final months of 
the war, presented a sharp contrast in 
its market movement to Steel common 
and the war shares. Southern Pacific 
was selling around 88 in October, 1918, 
while Steel common was around its 
high point of 114. By the seventh of 
November, or just four days before 
the signing of the armistice, Southern 
Pacific had reached its high record of 
110, while Steel common was seling at 
104%. By the end-of November 
Scuthern Pacific had reacted to 97, 
while Steel was down to 94. In other 
words, Southern Pacific had a rise of 
22 points while Steel was declining 10, 
nd it held nearly 10 points of its gain, 
while Steel completed a decline of 20 
ints. Market students are wonder- 

: what the present movement means. 


* * * 


MERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL has the distinction 
having recently provided for its 
financial requirements through an 
issue of about $9,500,000 common stock 
t par. The important industrial con- 
cerns that could duplicate this feat 


cculd be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. “AGR” common has long been 
given an investment rating among in- 
dustrials by those who have been look- 
ing ahead rather than backward. 
Starting as a 4 per cent. stock in 1912 
the rate was first advanced to 5 per 
cent., then 6 per cent., and in the last 
quarter of 1918 the stock went on a 
regular 8 per cent. annual basis; and 
according to all indications the 8 per 
cent. rate will be maintained because 
earnings have kept pace with divi- 
dends. In fact, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, American Agri- 
cultural earned $35 a share on its com- 
mon stock after taxes, or nearly four 
and one-half times the present divi- 
dend requirements. Not a few forward- 
looking investors have recently been 
switching. from American Telephone 
into American Agricultural common. 
American Agricultural Chemical’s earn- 
ings have grown as follows in the past 
six years: 1913, 5.23 per cent.; 1914, 7.68 
per cent.; 1915, 10.97 per cent. ; 1916, 20.57 
per cent.; 1917, 21.11 per cent.; 1918, 
35.01 per cent The latest balance sheet 
shows net tangible assets equal to 
about $190 a share on the common 
stock. 
* * * 

ATIONAL ACME is one of the 

most promising of the various 
ordinarily inactive-specialties to attract 
attention in recent markets. Although 
earnings for 1918, after taxes, amounted 
te only $4.69 a share as compared with 
$7.33 in 1917, the last quarter of 1918 
showed up better than the correspond- 
ing period of 1917, and further im- 
provement is expected through foreign 
business. The program of building 
development which has been carried 
out over the past two years has been 
financed out of current earnings, and 
the close of 1918 found the company 
with net quick assets of about $9,000,- 
000 and no funded debt. In his 1918 
report President Henn said: “Our 
foreign business should be good cover- 
ing a period of several years to come. 
At present we have no business in 
Russia, but with the return of a stable 
government this territory should yield 
us a large field.” Dividends at the 
rate of 6 per cent., or $3 annually on 
the $25,000,000, $50 par, capital stock 
have been paid for the past two years. 
The National Acme Company is 
engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of all kinds of automatic screw ma- 
chinery and machine products, and 
owns and operates three plants, located 
at Cleveland, O.; Windsor, Vt.; and 
Montreal, Canada. 








First Choice Among Industrial Investments 


Which are the best stocks to buy at present? The Odd Lot Review, pub- 
lished by John Muir & Co., presents a list of industrial preferred issues selected 
by that publication because of their attractiveness from the standpoint of safety 


id yield. 


Most of the stocks in the list have a dividend record extending 


back at least twelve years, and one has paid the current rate for fully 


twenty-three years. 


Amount Average 

; Duration of Annual 

Price fe) preferred earnings 

about Rate Yield Dividend stock Since 1910 

American Can sp......esecsessiees 1022 7 6.86 14yrs. $41,233,300 . 14.76% 
American Loco™Motive ........... 104 7 - 648 17 yrs. 25,000,000 14.43% 
American Smelting ............. im 7 te 18 yrs. 50,000,000 26.66% 
American Woolen .............. 9 7 7.14 18yrs. 40,000,000 8.08% 
Central. Deethet:' os is éiewiceddsen 107 7 6.54 12 yrs. 33,299,050 21.85% 
Railway Steel Spring............ 1. 7 . Gee 15 yrs. 13,500,000 16.68% 
U. Si MaBBSE, 2866... ince cennsinns in. & eae 14yrs. 61,722200 15.56% 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical ...... 114 8 = 7.01 23 yrs. 20,011,800 19.12% 
Willys-Overland ........s,50000- BR Tag yrs. 10,006,100 80.00% 
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Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 968) 


idends on securities owned $7,250,000 in 
1917, as compared with about $588,000 
in 1886. In the ten years ending Dec. 
31, 1917, the country transported 422,- 
000,000 passengers with but one fatality 
in a train accident. Its oil land and 
oil company interests have recently 
brought it into favor as the leader of 
the railroad list. It controls the As- 
sociated Oil Co., which has annual 
gross earnings of $28,000,000, and a 
yearly production of 10,000,000 barrels 
of oil, and is also interested in the 
East Coast Oil Co., with an annual 
production of 3,150,000 barrels, and in- 
terested in the development of oil lands 
near Tampico, Mexico. Southern Pa- 
cific earned about $850,000 more than 
the Government guarantee in 1918. 

Southern Railway preferred is lim- 
ited to non-cumulative dividends at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, but as 
an investment stock it reached a high 
Icvel above 90 in every year from 1901 
to 1907, inclusive. Then its funded 
debt got ahead of its earning power 
and it fell into disrepute. The war has 
brought it back as a big earner, and 
in 1918 it covered the Government 
guarantee with nearly $11,000,000 to 
spare. The present 5 per cent. dividend 
rate was inaugurated in the last half of 
1917, and is currently being covered 
more than five times over. Enthusiasts 
on this stock are predicting that it will 
again sell in the 90s, as a respected in- 
vestment. 

The Union Pacific is a half-billion- 
dollar line, carrying its road and equip- 
ment at $569,000,000. Although many 
students of railroad properties believe 
that Southern Pacific is the better half 
of the old Union Pacific-Southern Pa- 
cific combination, which was broken 





up by a decree of the Supreme Court 
in 1912, Union Pacific has had the bet- 
ter of it in the matter of earnings for 
the past year, showing $12,270,000 more 
than the Government guarantee, as 
compared with Southern Pacific’s $850,- 
000. In 1917, however, Southern Pacific 
earned $13,400,000 in excess of its rent- 
al, as compared with Union Pacific’s 
$3,700,000. So that for the two years 
it has been about an even break. In 
February of last year Union Pacific 
common was placed on a regular 10 
per cent. basis, and at the current price 
it returns about 7.7 per cent., as com- 
pared with 5.7 for Southern Pacific. 
The difference in yield may be set 
down more to the greater speculative 
attractiveness of Southern Pacific than 
to anything else. 


Thirty-five per cent., or more than 
a third of the non-Teutonic world’s 
merchant marine, today lies at the bot- 
tom of the sea as a result of the great 
war. It is estimated this represents 
15,000,000 tons of shipping—the equiva- 
lent of 5,000 vessels. 


* * * 


The savings made during the war 
were greater than for any other four- 
year period in the history of the Unit- 
ed States. The per capita of savings 
in banks, trust companies and war sav- 
ings was $89.11 in 1914, and $113.45 in 
1918, an increase of 27.3 per cent. 

* * * 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Accountant and auditor, planning to 
go to Europe, would undertake, while 
there, to‘execute audit work for any 
American or European firm. Apply 
G. F., Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, 
New York, 
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BR AB SOR stocks are not going 
completely out of style as invest- 
ments. They are not going out .of 
style, but they are being purchased 
with greater discrimination than ever 
before. And there are very good rea- 
sons for this careful discrimination. 
The final result of Government opera- 
tion in February made the most dismal 
showing in the history of American 
railroading. Net operating income for 
all the lines under the Railroad Ad- 
ministration amounted slightly more 
than $10,000,000. 

The February income was at the rate 
$120,000,000 a year, as against the stand- 
ard rental for the year which the 
Government pays to the roads, of ap- 
proximately $900,000,000. 

The February income of $10,000,000 
was all that was left after paying ex- 
penses, fixed charges, and taxes, out 
of total operating revenues of $350,- 
844,000. Although February gross in- 
creased 21 per cent., net operating in- 
come actually increased 14 per cent. In 
January the net operating income of 
the railroads was $18,000,000, so that 
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SEVEN GOOD EARNERS AMONG THE RAILS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 
Btlantic COGGs LiOO isc cccnastae 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............. 
Louisville & Nashville .:........ 
Se ee ye 
Southern Railway preferred .... 
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operation of the railroads for the first 
two months of 1919 has set the Railroad 
Administration back just $74,000,000. 

It is no more than natural in view 
of such results that the investment 
community should begin to separate 
the wheat from the chaff in advance of 
the day when the roads will be turned 
back to private ownership and left to 
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For the Vacationist—for the Business Traveler 


Guaranty Travelers Checks 


The most convenient method of carrying teady funds when traveling. 


Safer than cash—they eliminate the danger of loss. 


Better than a check book—they immediately identify the holder. 


GuarRANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS are issued in convenient de- 
nominations— $20, $50, and $100. They can be cashed, 
both here and abroad, at the leading banks, and are readily 
accepted in settlement of bills by hotels and business houses. 


In foreign countries these checks are cashed by our correspon- 
dents at the current rate of exchange on New York, affording 
in most cases a greater equivalent in foreign money than was 
possible under the old system of fixed rates of exchange. 


Complete Financial Service for the Traveler Abroad 


- Our offices in London, Paris, and Liverpool are American 
banking institutions, conducted on American lines. An office 
is soon to be opened in Brussels. The facilities of these offices, 
and of our affiliated banks and connections throughout the 
world, are at the disposal of the American traveler. 


We also issue Letters of Credit negotiable in every part of the world. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 








go it alone—without a guarantee. 

The heaviest loser of all under Wash- 
ington management has been the Penn- 
sylvania, and this in spite of the fact 
that this system has reported the larg- 
est increase in gross. For the year 
1918, Pennsy’s gross increased fully 
$107,800,000, while its net earnings fell 
off no less than $46,000,000. Next in 
line come St. Paul, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Great Northern, and all of them 
showed good gains in gross earnings, 
Baltimore & Ohio, for example, re- 
porting a gross gain of fully $40,500,000. 

But the investor is mainly interested 
in the roads that have made good de- 
spite the burdensome advances in 
wages and the big increases in gen- 
eral expenses. Among the larger sys- 
tems, only three have been able to save 
some of their gross gains for net. The 
roads that succeeded in rolling up net 
gains in 1918 were Union Pacific, 
Southern Railway, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Union Pacific gained nearly $5,- 
000,000, Southern Railway better than 
$4,000,000, and Chesapeake & Ohio 
slightly more than $3,000,000. 

In 1918, Union Pacific’s net operating 
income exceeded the Government guar- 
antee by fully $12,270,000, as compared 
with an excess of $3,700,000 in 1917. 
Southern Railway earned nearly .$11,- 
000,000 more than “the Government 
guarantee in 1918, as compared with an 
excess of $7,750,000 in 1917, and Ches- 
apeake & Ohio topped the Government 
guarantee by $3,770,000 in 1918, as com- 
pared with $2,260,000 in 1917. 


All told, seven of the larger roads 
earned more than their annual rental 
in 1918, so that it may be said that 
they have nothing to fear from the 
removal of the Government-guarantee. 
They are Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Atlantic Coast Line, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, Southern 
Pacific, Southern Railway, and Union 
Pacific. Those who are seeking an in- 
vestment in railway shares at this time 
would do well to confine their pur- 
chases to this group. 

From the speculative standpoint, 
which may or may not interest the 
investor, there are two very good rea- 
sons why the railway stocks, espe- 
cially those of companies which are 
earning their keep, may be taken up 
during the Victory Loan campaign. 
First, because investigation shows that 
the larger Stock Exchange houses have 
no more than 10 to 15 per cent. of rails 
in their speculative accounts, and, sec- 
ond, because the banks have any quan- 
tity of them. If the banks have to take 
as large a proportion of the Victory 
Loan as they did of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan—that is, if they have to finance 
a large proportion on a small margin 
of cash payments—it would be quite 


natural for them to want to see a good . 


market for the railroad stocks which 
they now hold, and it might be to their 
advantage to replace some of these 


stocks with Victory Liberty Bonds, 
which will really be nothing more than 
a short-term Government note and a 
banking investment of the first water. 

Once these high-grade rails are taken 
up out of the rut. they have so long 
been in, it is doubtful if they will re- 
turn to the price levels now prevailing, 
because there is the prospect of a set- 
tlement of the whole railroad ques- 
tion when the next Congress convenes, 
and things have gotten into such a 
mess that when it is settled the coun- 
try will likely see to it that it is settled 
right and settled for all time. 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed the dividend-paying 
common stocks of the seven companies 
which are earning more than they are 
guaranteed, but in the case of Southern 
Railway the preferred stock is listed 
because the common is not now on a 
dividend basis. 

Atchison may be safely bought for 
investment anywhere under par. It 
has paid 6 per cent. since 1910, and at 
the current price returns about 6% 
per cent. on the investment. Last year 
the road earned about $980,000 more 
than the Government guarantee. Since 
1896, Atchison has raised over $225,- 
000,000 in “new money,” and expended 
over $350,000,000 for extensions and im- 
provements. 

At 96, Atlantic Coast Line returns 
7.3 per cent. on the current dividend 
basis of 7 per cent., which has been 
paid since 1912. Its 1918 earnings 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000 more 
than the amount received as rental 
from the Government. In 1902, the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad acquired 
$30,600,000 of the $60,000,000 capital 
stock of the Louisville & Nashville 
and in 1912-13 acquired 51 per cent. 


.of the $12,000,000 new stock sold by 


that company, on which it is now re- 
ceiving 7 per cent. dividends. The At- 
lantic Coast Line was one of the roads 
which had a big cash surplus which it 
turned over to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration at the beginning of the period 
of Government. operation, and it has 
paid its own way ever since, earning 
fully $3,000,000 more than its rental 
in 1917. 

Chesapeake & Ohio is rapidly getting 
into the class of high-grade rails, us- 
urping the position once held by Balti- 
more & Ohio. Since the road sold 
$33,000,000 notes back in 1914 and un- 
der the terms of the indenture was 
pledged to set aside from surplus earn- 
ings $17,000,000 to be used for capital 
expenditures within the next five years 
it has been making rapid forward 
strides in operating results. Next to 
Union Pacific and Southern Railway 
it has been one of the best earners in 
the country for the past year. The 4 
per cent. dividend which has been in 
effect for the past two years brings 
a return of 68 per cent. around cur- 
rent prices, while earnings are cover- 
ing dividend requirements fully three 
times over. Since 1898-99, Chesapeake’s 
gross earnings have increased $42,500,- 
000 as compared with a gain of $52,- 
500,000 by Norfolk & Western. 

Louisville & Nashville is a strictly 
high-grade property. At 115 it returns 
about 6.1 per cent. on the investment. 
Last year the road earned about $1,- 
850,000 more than the Government 
guarantee, or about 18.50 per cent. on 
the $72,000,000 capital stock. It is con- 
trolled by the Atlantic Coast Line. 

Southern Pacific is a billion-dollar 
road today, whereas thirty-odd years 
ago its balance sheet showed cost of 
road and equipment at only $396,600,- 
000. It received in interest and div- 


(Continued on page 969) 
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LLIS-CHALMERS common was 
ve one of the few itidustrial stocks 
to show larger earnings for 1918 than 
for 1917 despite heavier war taxes. 
Earnings on the common stock 
amounted to $15.80 a share in 1918 as 
compared with $11.17 in 1917. The 
company was not affected by the 
stoppage of war orders because it 
never had much war business on its 
books. Manufacturing, as it does, all 
sorts and kinds of pumping, hoisting, 
grinding and sawing machinery, the 
company has much to gain from the 
restoration of peace and the reopen- 
ing of export channels. The company 
has no funded debt, and all but 4 per 
cent. of the accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock have been paid off 
out of the large profits of the past 
three years. , The surplus account has 
been built up in the meantime from 
only about $750,000 at the beginning of 
1914 to nearly $8,500,000 at the outset 
ot the current year. Gross sales ‘for 
1918 topped the record for 1917 by 
nearly $9,000,000, and net profits, before 
taxes, were $9,754,748 against $5,308,- 
790 in 1917. While the most important 
product of the company has always 
been mining machinery, it is now mak- 
ing a strong bid for the agricultural 
machinery business, particularly in the 


farm tractor line. 
* * * 


OUTHERN PACIFIC, as the “pivot 

stock” in October and November 
of 1918, the memorable final months of 
the war, presented a sharp contrast in 
its market movement to Steel common 
and the war shares. Southern Pacific 
was selling around 88 in October, 1918, 
while Steel common was around its 
high point of 114. By the seventh of 
November, or just four days before 
the signing of the armistice, Southern 
Pacific had reached its high record of 
110, while Steel common was seling at 
104%. By the end-of November 
Southern Pacific had reacted to 97, 
while Steel was down to 94. In other 
words, Southern Pacific had a rise of 
22 points while Steel was declining 10, 
and it held nearly 10 points of its gain, 
while Steel completed a decline of 20 
points. Market students are wonder- 
ing what the present movement means. 
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MERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
“ CHEMICAL has the distinction 
of having recently provided for its 
financial requirements through an 
issue of about $9,500,000 common stock 
it par. The important industrial con- 
cerns that could duplicate this feat 
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cculd be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. “AGR” common has long been 
given an investment rating among in- 
dustrials by those who have been look- 
ing ahead rather than backward. 
Starting as a 4 per cent. stock in 1912 
the rate was first advanced to 5 per 
cent., then 6 per cent., and in the last 
quarter of 1918 the stock went on a 
regular 8 per cent. annual basis; and 
according to all indications the 8 per 
cent. rate will be maintained because 
earnings have kept pace with divi- 
dends. In fact, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, American Agri- 
cultural earned $35 a share on its com- 
mon stock after taxes, or nearly four 
and one-half times the present divi- 
dend requirements. Not a few forward- 
looking investors have recently been 
switching. from American Telephone 
into American Agricultural common. 
American Agricultural Chemical’s earn- 
ings have grown as follows in the past 
six years: 1913, 5.23 per cent.; 1914, 7.68 
per cent. ; 1915, 10.97 per cent. ; 1916, 20.57 
per cent.; 1917, 21.11 per cent.; 1918, 
35.01 per cent The latest balance sheet 
shows net tangible assets equal to 
about $190 a share on the common 
stock. 
* * * 

ATIONAL ACME is one of the 

most promising of the various 
ordinarily inactive-specialties to attract 
attention in recent markets. Although 
earnings for 1918, after taxes, amounted 
te only $4.69 a share as compared with 
$7.33 in 1917, the last quarter of 1918 
showed up better than the correspond- 
ing period of 1917, and further im- 
provement is expected through foreign 
business. The program of building 
development which has been carried 
out over the past two years has been 
financed out of current earnings, and 
the close of 1918 found the company 
with net quick assets of about $9,000,- 
000 and no funded debt. In his 1918 
report President Henn said: “Our 
foreign business should be good cover- 
ing a period of several years to come. 
At present we have no business in 
Russia, but with the return of a stable 
government this territory should yield 
us a large field.” Dividends at the 
rate of 6 per cent., or $3 annually on 
the $25,000,000, $50 par, capital stock 
have been paid for the past two years. 
The National Acme Company is 
engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of all kinds of automatic screw ma- 
chinery and machine products, and 
owns and operates three plants, located 
at Cleveland, O.; Windsor, Vt., and 
Montreal, Canada. 








First Choice Among Industrial Investments 


Which are the best stocks to buy at present? 


The Odd Lot Review, pub- 


lished by John Muir & Co., presents a list of industrial preferred issues selected 
by that publication because of their attractiveness from the standpoint of safety 


and yield. 


Most of the stocks in the list have a dividend record extending 


back at least twelve years, and one has paid the current rate for fully 


twenty-three years. 


Amount Average 

Duration of Annual 

Price o preferred earnings 

about Rate Yield Dividend stock Since 1910 

American: Catt ices scccccdion «Sess 1022 7 686 14yrs. $41,233,300 . 14.76% 
American Locomotive ........... i. SY Be Fe 17 yrs. 25,000,000  1443% 
American Smelting ............. 104 7 6.73 18 yrs. 50,000,000 26.66% 
American Woolen .............. 98 7 7.14 18 yrs. 40,000,000 8.08% 
Central Leather. i. discon s. 107 7 654 -12yrs. 33299050 21.85% 
Railway Steel Spring............ IW ..7 + Gt 15 yrs. 13,500,000 16.68% 
U, Mees SBR os. stains camkan 111 ee! 14 yrs. 61,722.200 15.56% 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical ...... 114 8 7.01 23 yrs. 20,011,800 19.12% 
Willys-Overland ,.......+,,5000% 93 7° TS 7 yrs. 10,006,100 80.00% 
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Particular attention to the practical solution of reconstruction problems 
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Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 968) 


idends on securities owned $7,250,000 in 
1917, as compared with about $588,000 
in 1886. In the ten years ending Dec. 
31, 1917, the country transported 422,- 
000,000 passengers with but one fatality 
in a train accident. Its oil land and 
oil company interests have recently 
brought it into favor as the leader of 
the railroad list. It controls the As- 
sociated Oil Co., which has annual 
gross earnings of $28,000,000, and a 
yearly production of 10,000,000 barrels 
of oil, and is also interested in the 
East Coast Oil Co., with an annual 
production of 3,150,000 barrels, and in- 
terested in the development of oil lands 
near Tampico, Mexico. Southern Pa- 
cific earned about $850,000 more than 
the Government guarantee in 1918. 

Southern Railway preferred is lim- 
ited to non-cumulative dividends at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, but as 
an investment stock it reached a high 
level above 90 in every year from 1901 
to 1907, inclusive. Then its funded 
debt got ahead of its earning power 
and it fell into disrepute. The war has 
brought it back as a big earner, and 
in 1918 it covered the Government 
guarantee with nearly $11,000,000 to 
spare. The present 5 per cent. dividend 
rate was inaugurated in the last half of 
1917, and is currently being covered 
more than five times over. Enthusiasts 
on this stock are predicting that it will 
again sell in the 90s, as a respected in- 
vestment. 

The Union Pacific is a half-billion- 
dollar line, carrying its road and equip- 
ment at $569,000,000. Although many 
students of railroad properties believe 
that Southern Pacific is the better half 
of the old Union Pacific-Southern Pa- 
cific combination, which was broken 


up by a decree of the Supreme Court 
in 1912, Union Pacific has had the bet- 
ter of it in the matter of earnings for 
the past year, showing $12,270,000 more 
than the Government guarantee, as 
compared with Southern Pacific’s $850,- 
000. In 1917, however, Southern Pacific 
earned $13,400,000 in excess of its rent- 
al, as compared with Union Pacific’s 
$3,700,000. So that for the two years 
it has been about an even break. In 
February of last year Union Pacific 
common was placed on a regular 10 
per cent. basis, and at the current price 
it returns about 7.7 per cent., as com- 
pared with 5.7 for Southern Pacific. 
The difference in yield may be set 
down more to the greater speculative 
attractiveness of Southern Pacific than 
to anything else. 


Thirty-five per cent., or more than 
a third of the non-Teutonic world’s 
merchant marine, today lies at the bot- 
tom of the sea as a result of the great 
war. It is estimated this represents 
15,000,000 tons of shipping—the equiva- 
lent of 5,000 vessels. 


*_* * 


The savings made during the war 
were greater than for any other four- 
year period in the history of the Unit- 
ed States. The per capita of savings 
in banks, trust companies and war sav- 
ings was $89.11 in 1914, and $113.45 in 
1918, an increase of 27.3 per cent. 

* * * 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Accountant and auditor, planning to 
go to Europe, would undertake, while 
there, to ‘execute audit work for any 
American or European firm. Apply 
G. F., Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Handling 15,000 Tons More Cargo 
Per 5,000 Ton Boat in One Year 


From actual statistics in working out Freight-Handling problems, S have 
found that an average 5,000-tom ship can complete ten journeys each yea? from 
New York to Liverpool and back. A journey takes approximately twenty-two 
days the round trip, the year being subdivided Into 220 sailing days, 132 load- 


Ing and unloading days and {3 days lay-up In drydocks and basins for repairs. 


The use of DONALD’S PAT- 
ENT ELEVATOR CONVEYOR 
in conjunction with ARDEE 
GRAVITY RUNWAY, has dem- 
onstrated the fact that the time 
taken for loading and unload- 
ing can be reduced to such an 
extent as to get three more 


journeys out of a boat per year. 


Our PORT AND TERMINAL 
DEPARTMENT has studied and 
solved the problem of the move- 
ment of material on docks, 

iers and warehouses for the 
ast ten years. “ 

Many Terminal and Freight- 


Handling companies are now 
reaping the benefit of the labor- 
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saving systems we have in- 
stalled for dealing successfully 
with some of the most com- 
plicated shiploading and dock 
problems. 

A highly efficient and thor- 
oughly practical Engineering 
Staff is at your disposal in an 
advisory capacity as to the 
best means of dealing with 
your problems. 

We can solve your Freight- 
Handling and Ship-Loading 
problems economically and 
satisfactorily. 

Write or phone us and we 
shall be glad to send one of 
our Engineers to consult with 
you. 


Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, Inc. 


Port and Terminal Engineers 


Manufacturers of Conveying Machinery 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, Telephone John 3405 


WORKS: STAPLETON, STATEN ISLAND 
BRANCHES: San Francisco, London, Glasgow, Belfast, Paris, Hong Kong 


Clothing and Shoes To Be Cheaper 


Continued from page 959) 


a ae 30.79 7.53 20.45 6.07 
po ee ee 29.10 8.28 17.15 6.22 
a 25.88 8.54 16.32 6.27 
DRAGER 55.5 355.0% 0040 27.45 9.00 16.25 6.22 


From the beginning of the war to March, 
1915, cotton went down from 13 cents a pound 
to 9 cents, and five representative grades of 
cotton goods went down from 7.27 cents per 
yard to 6.22 cents at wholesale in New York. 
It is little wonder that cotton clothing at re- 
tail has been high considering that the raw 
material went up from 13 cents to 35 cents ; for 
in this industry the raw material represents 
about 60 per cent. of the total cost of produc- 
tion. However, the monthly average prices of 
middling uplands cotton at New York declined 
from 34.69 cents per pound in September to 
25.88 in February. 

In boots and shoes the trend toward lower 
prices is less conspicuous; for both hides and 
leather are still very close to their extreme 
high prices. Nevertheless, the supply of hides, 
now that the war demand is over, so much ex- 
ceeds our normal requirements as definitely 
to foreshadow lower prices for hides- and then 
cheaper leather and shoes. The big supply of 
hides is coming from the large cattle receipts 
in our interior markets, where the slaughter- 
ing is done, and this in turn is due to the great 
demand, foreign and domestic, for meat. 


Cattle Hide Imports Hide 

Year Receipts Pounds Supply 

Oe oesiz 7,904,552 268,042,390 536.778,400 
near 7,182,239 279,936,488 524,151,500 
, «et: 7,963.591 334,341,427 605.083,400 
| ee: 9.319.851 434,177,771 751.051.200 
EEE 11,241.038 386,600,028 768.794.000 
; | Seen 12,936,068 267,499,770 707,323,000 
ear pee 13,840,000 277,644,000 748,230,000 


Here is the future hide, leather and shoe 
situation in a nutshell. Because of the en- 
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ormous foreign demand for meat together with 
a good domestic demand, the slaughtering of 
cattle in this country is on a most extensive 
scale and is likely to continue so. Our stock 
of cattle is not being depleted, because the 
farmers are breeding them rapidly to meet this 
very demand. Every animal slaughtered 
brings a new hide into the market; and the 
cattle receipts at the seven important markets 
of the United States are now nearly double 
what they were before the war. Meanwhile 
the imports of cattle hides in the first month of 


this year were at the rate of 277,000,000 pounds ~ 


annually, or practically equivalent to the pre- 
war imports. 

Because of these large cattle receipts, our 
total supply of hides is now running at the 
rate of about 748,000,000 pounds annually, as 
compared with 530,000,000 before the war ; and 
our total consumption of leather is probably 
not 10 per cent. greater than it was then. It 
was the war consumption that absorbed the 
big supply of hides from 1915 to 1918 inclusive, 
and now this is gone. One must confidently 
expect, therefore, that in due time this large 
supply of hides resulting from the hunger of 
the world and the demand for meat will break 
hide and leather prices and result in cheaper 
shoes. 


Industrial Democracy Stops Strike 
(Continued from page 960) 
changed. They had attained new rights and, 
as a consequence, new responsibilities. They 
had grown in stature, so to speak. He knew 
they would measure up satisfactorily. 

The men and women returned to their 
benches and their machines in such a spirit 
that, if any labor agitator had dared to sug- 
gest a strike at that works. he would have run 
the danger of being mobbed and mauled. 

The Passaic Metal Ware Co. kept going 
though thousands upon thousands of workers 
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at other plants were out in rebellion against 
their employers. 

An equally noteworthy experience, reveal- 
ing how, in another city, every mill but the 
one that had Industrial Democracy went on 
strike, will be related in a subsequent issue. 
As a matter of fact, the slogan of the parading 
strikers in this case was, “Keep the ————— 
works going,” this plant being the one enjoy- 
ing the Leitch plan. 





Motor Truck Line Very Successful 
(Continued from page 961) 

more hogs to market on trucks passing theit 
doors and save the money formerly paid stock 
buyers for handling their shipments. Nor is it 
necessary to hold hogs, all ready for market, 
awaiting the time to get together a sufficient 
number for a car-load lot. Farmers using this 
service along the routes traveled by the trucks 
erect small platforms at the side of the road, plac- 
ing on the loading platforms produce for ship- 
ment properly marked. The first truck along 
picks up the consignment and delivers direct to 
the best market with no loss of time from work 
on the part of the farmer. 

The Western Truck Lines adopted as their 
slogan at the outset, “The Best Way.” Shippers 
in the territory covered, after giving the service 
a thorough trial, are convinced the slogan is not 
a misnomer. The company has handled thou- 
sands of shipments and has yet to receive the 
first complaint. Concerns entrusting the line 
with trial shipments have without a single ex- 
ception become permanent patrons. - 

The importance of efficient and economical 
distribution of products is of the greatest im- 
portance in these days of high cost of living. 
Savings in cost of distribution and transrorta- 


tion are a net gain to the entire public. In ~ 


achieving this important economic gain, motor 
trucks have once more shown their practical 
utility to the public. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH —S tatt’page ittustcations WOOLWORTH’S 
LEAVES $65,000,000 


Owner of 1,050 Five and Ten Cent 
Stores Dies Suddenly at 
His Glen Cove Home 















Life Story of his start and 





business methods told 


complete in 





BUILT HIGHEST BUILDING. 





MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


Merchant’s Success Came After His First 
Store, Opened in Utica in 1879, 
Had Failed—Dies at 67 


—New York “Times” 
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- MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA. How they accomplished their aims GEO. W. PERKINS. -Banicing and Insurance 
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his the life-stories of our nation’s biggest busi- free examination, without any obligation ; 
< ucss builders. The narratives are given to purchase. You can look over the volume, Mail the coupon below to get 
ac- largely in their own words. ; But it is more read some of the stories and decide at your - this book for five days 
ip- ian a collection of biographies—it is a con- leisure just whether this book is worth free examination. 
ng iructive book of inspiration and advice for while for you. : 
re | who strive for success. Each man gives 
ore what he considers the essential qualities If at the end of five days you don’t want to F E 
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ete ants to win in the game of life. and the matter ends—there is no red tape. _ Coupon 
ers ‘he introduction, by Mr. Forbes, singles But if you find it an inspiration and prac- | ‘ 
ice ut these fundamental points and summar- tical aid in making your way up the ladder B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. | 
not ‘es in a forceful way the methods of in- of success, send us a remittance of three | 299 Broadway, New York. | 
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To handle our 
- increased trade 














An up-to-date N. C. R. System would help him 


match his neighbor’s success! 


The merchant who combines a’ cash 
register system with progressive merchandising 
is bound to grow. 


The merchant who handles his money and 
accounts slowly by hand instead of quickly 
by machinery, cannot meet competition. 


An up-to-date N. C. R. System protects 
hard-earned profits; increases trade; cuts down 
expenses; makes clerks more efficient; stops 


errors, losses, and disputes; speeds up the 
business. 


Every merchant needs the help of an 
up-to-date N. C. R. System in handling his 
money and accounts. 


An N. C. R. System is within the reach 
of everybody. The payments are easy and 
the machine will more than pay for itself 
out of what it saves.» 


An N. C. R. System makes merchants prosperous — 


| The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 











